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All the past we leave behind: 
We take up the task eternal, and the bur- 
den, and the lesson, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, so 
we go the unknown ways, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
All the pulses of the world, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, these 
are of us, they are with us; 
We to-day’s procession heading, we the 
route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
On and on the compact ranks, 
With accessions ever waiting, we must 
never yield or falter, 
Through the battle, through defeat, mov- 
ing yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
Watt WHITMAN 
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EW YORK CITY has not alone 
its own social agencies. There 
are 280 national health and other 
welfare organizations that have their 
headquarters in New York. 
The Summer Quarter begins 
June sixteenth. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





SUMMER SESSION 
Presents the following Courses 


SOCIAL CASE WORK 
THE CHILD IN SOCIETY 
THE SOCIALLY INADEQUATE 


PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF 
CASE WORK 


June 13 to Jury 25, 1930 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 


Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Work 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case 
Work, Children’s Work, Medical 
Social Work, Community Work, 
and Social Research. Credit toward 
advanced academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Bulletins sent on request. 
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ZILPHA DREW SMITH 
1852-1926 


MARGARET E. RICH 


Associate Director, Family Welfare Association of America 


them there is so much courage, en- 

durance of hardship, religious devo- 
tion, persistent industry, and neighborhood 
service as will require all our endeavors to 
live up to. Of many, as of John Jenney, it 
might be said, ‘He was a godly though 
otherwise a plain man, yet singular for pub- 
licness of spirit,’ ” wrote Zilpha Drew Smith, 
first general secretary of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities, of her pioneer ancestors 
who settled in Plymouth Colony in 1620. 
And just such a pioneer was Miss Smith 
herself: As social worker, as teacher, as 
leader she helped create new social ideals as 
truly as her forbears helped build a new 
physical and spiritual community. 

Born in Pembroke, Massachusetts, in 
1852, Zilpha Smith grew up in a family 
where work was a genuine expression of 
life. Her father was a builder of clipper 
ships remarkable for their speed and beauty ; 
her mother had been a schook teacher; both 
were well read and keenly interested in the 
vital problems of the difficult years of war 
and reconstruction. Was it from her father 
that Zilpha learned never to lay a plank until 
she had visualized the whole ship? Was it 
from the discussions round the family table 
where the abolition of slavery, women’s suf- 
frage, Unitarianism—made vital by Theo- 
dore Parker—and other advanced ideas of 


"T HESE are plain people, but among 





the day were threshed out by parents and 
children that she acquired her keen and 
logical habit of thought? Did the happy 
family life with its sharing of responsibili- 
ties and pleasures influence her later concep- 
tion of the value of the family in the develop- 
ment of individuals ? 

Zilpha graduated from the Boston High 
and Normal School and later took up special 
work in telegraphy—rather illogical training 
for a social worker. But even while she was 
earning her living at telegraphy or in charge 
of correspondence in a small commercial 
agency as she did for several years, she was 
getting, in her leisure hours, an insight into 
the many social needs and problems of Bos- 
ton in the 1870's. She and her mother 
worked as volunteers in relieving distress 
resulting from the Boston Fire. Zilpha had 
also been employed to revise the Index of the 
Probate Court of Suffolk County, a huge 
task requiring patience and accuracy. In it 
she showed her orderly habit of mind and 
an amazing ability to organize material. Her 
sister Frances was first a volunteer and later 
paid visitor for the Co-operative Society 
which became the Ward 7 Committee of the 
Associated Charities. 


General Secretary of the Associated 
Charities 
In 1879 she became executive of the 
Registration Bureau (Confidential Ex- 
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change) which had been started in 1876 and, 
after a brief lapse from activity, was com- 
bined in 1879 with the newly organized 
Associated Charities. It is not until 1886 
that we find her name listed in the annual 
report as General Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer of the Associated. Charities. In 
actuality, however, she was expected from 
the beginning to head up the general work 
of the agency, of which the Registration 
Bureau was an important part. 

The work of the Associated Charities had 
been started in district offices, each respon- 
sible for one or several wards, depending on 
the size and character of these political units. 
When Miss Smith became registrar, toward 
the end of the year 1879, the Ward Commit- 
tees were like a group of independent turbu- 
lent states. There was, to be sure, a central 
Board of Directors made up of representa- 
tives of the Ward Committees but actually 
each Committee controlled the work within 
its own area, even to selecting its own paid 
agents. Not all the wards had paid agents 
and, whether or not there was a paid worker, 
volunteers were the guiding spirits and did 
most of the work with families. There 
were, of course, certain definite principles 
accepted by all the wards, such as no relief 
from the society’s funds, case committees 
which planned the treatment of individual 
families, and an emphasis on friendly visit- 
ing. Miss Smith was expected to create a 
unified organization out of these many small 
democracies without weakening their effec- 
tiveness as separate units. The cards in the 
Registration Bureau were not merely a cen- 
tral index. They contained brief summaries 
of the investigation and relief giving of all 
the participating agencies. The second an- 
nual report of the Associated Charities sug- 
gests with a good deal of subtlety just what 
dangers the Board envisaged, and shows its 
idea of the function of the Central Office 
(actually the Registration Bureau) in over- 
coming them: 


The opinion has been expressed that, if a choice 
must be made between the importance of one 
branch of this service and another, the work of the 
Ward Committees should take the first rank; but 
what the foundation-stones are to an edifice this [the 
Central] Office is to our organization, and without 
it we should drift again into the social disorder 
which was the primal cause of our existence. Be- 
side its value as the administrative centre of our 
own society, this central office becomes the servant 





of all local charities through its Registration of 


Relief, which contains a list of the dependent poor 
of the city, and a record of the aid they receive, 
; These Conferences are like the divisions of 
an army, of which the Directors are the command- 
ing body. These divisions, if left to themselves, 
will sometimes falter and fail; but, with diligent 
oversight, they may be made impregnable. Fur. 
thermore, in certain districts, one company appears 
too heavily burdened. The work may yet require 
larger subdivision than has yet been reached. 

In such a situation the importance of Miss 
Smith’s ability to think in terms not of space 
but of time cannot be overestimated. . She 
was unhurried, devoted herself with the 
assistance of one clerk to the task of making 
the Registration Bureau effective and waited 
for developments. Had she been seeking per- 
sonal aggrandizement and power she might 
have planned and, with the strength of pur- 
pose we know she possessed, have put into 
effect immediately machinery which would 
have made each Ward Committee not an 
autonomous unit but a subsidiary office with 
its thinking and planning delegated to a cen- 
tral group. But the spirit of individual de- 
velopment meant more to her than the attain- 
ment of immediate ends by the exertion of 
authority. She had instinctively the case work 
approach—whether the problems she faced 
were those of individual families or of 
organization; but, however slow her prog- 
ress, she never lost sight of her ultimate 
objectives. 

We have no formal expression of the plan 
for integrating the society but we can 
glimpse her methods through the successive 
annual reports and other communications of 
the Board. Her approach was indirect. 
There were general conferences of the As- 
sociated Charities which brought together 
all the volunteers and members of Ward 
Committees to discuss common problems. 
There were joint meetings of the Ward 
Committees where each presented a report 
of its achievements or brought up some of 
the more difficult problems of the work. 
There was a gradual increase in the matters 
on which the separate Committees were 
asked to consult the Central Office. In an 
early report we find that the Ward Confer- 
ences are requested to consult the Board 
before discharging or employing the paid 
agents—an indication of the sense of inde- 
pendent authority that needed to be over- 
come. Newspaper appeals for financial help 
for individual families (an early method of 
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evading the rule of “no relief from the 
society's funds”) had hitherto gone direct 
to the papers from each district office. The 
Board now suggested that these should come 
first to the Central office which would as- 
sume the responsibility for contacts with the 
newspapers. It asked the Conferences to 
have their books audited (each Conference 
then and for many years afterwards was 
responsible for raising its own funds). 


The ‘“ Special Instructions’ which went 
to the Conferences from time to time “in 
order that they might act in harmony with 
the methods to which the Society is 
pledged” have significant titles: “ Hints 
to Conferences” (not “directions” or 
“rules ”’) ; “ What is an Executive Commit- 
tee for?’’ (presupposing mutual interest 
and the need for joint thinking). 

The members af the Board were also 
members of Ward Committees and plans 
were made for each Board member to visit 
for a definite period a Committee other than 
his own. Where a Ward Conference was 
unusually strong it was asked if it would 
release one of its volunteer visitors to help 
in building up a weak Committee. This was 
peaceful penetration—a diffusion of ideas 
resulting in the gradual growth of a new 
substance, a sense of mutual interdependence. 


In 1887, a year after she had become offi- 
cially General Secretary of the society, Miss 
Smith gave at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction a paper that was 
practically a “ job analysis”: 


The General Secretary gets the drift of the work 
of a Conference from reading the reports of cases 
as they are sent to the Central Office; but we all 
know it is dangerous to judge by that alone. Good 
work is sometimes poorly reported. I should ad- 
vise taking one district at a time, and attending all 
the meetings for a month or more, to learn just 
what is being done. This is much more fruitful 
than attending as many meetings at intervals. If 
he thinks the Conference needs-improvement, let 
him help it along a little, and then watch it with- 
out trying to do the work himself. Discriminating 
praise and suggestions will help far more than 
criticism which provides no remedy. If he sees a 
Committee content with routine work, he can look 
for someone among the visitors who always wants 
to know the why and wherefore, and, when the 
right time comes, suggest his election on the Com- 
mittee in the hope of stirring them to more thought 
in their work. Whatever the need and however 
near at hand the remedy may be, he must bide his 
time, often making his suggestions through others 
and waiting for the seed to take root. Forcing the 
matter would only make it worse. 





A General Secretary, like members of the Com- 
mittees, will do better work if he is a volunteer 
visitor himself. I can testify that it gives a fresh 
interest to all one’s work. A family that can be 
visited on the way home does not take too much 
time, and one need not undertake another till the 
friendly relation is firmly established and less time 
is required. 


And in the Annual Report for 1888 of the 


soston Society we find a hint that nine years 
of work have borne fruit: 


By means of our fifteen Conferences, embracing 
all the twenty-five wards of the city, and our care- 
ful system of reports to the Central Office, the 
entire area of Boston is brought under the watch- 
ful eye of the General Secretary. 


Hand in hand with the development of the 
society went a search for case work prin- 
ciples and skills. Miss Smith had the litera- 
ture of the London Charity Organisation 
Society, the writings of Octavia Hill and 
others as a foundation for her philosophy. 
But it was a foundation only. Her keen 
mind was essentially creative. She was not 
content merely to accept and adapt the think- 
ing of others. In her own experience and 
that of her co-workers she sought the evi- 
dence of new approaches and new skills, and 
kept throughout the spirit of experimenta- 
tion. A paper given at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in Buf- 
falo in 1888 summarizes a few of the 
theories gradually evolving from practice. 
In the second sentence we seem to discern a 
forecast of medical social work: 


The agent of the society for organizing charity 
has likewise to learn the need and the character of 
the family, but also much more. If there is sick- 
ness, he must learn from the physician its char- 
acter, and what, besides the physician’s own care, 
is needed to secure recovery. If members of the 
family might work, he must learn what they know 
how to do, and get the opinion of former em- 
ployers. Relatives are to be sought out, old 
friends found again, the official record searched for 
data for a pension, or something else devised which 
shall discover the solution of the difficulty. 

A London agent, several years since, confirmed 
the experience of workers in this country, that to 
let a woman tell her own story in her own way 
gave a much better idea of her character than to 
draw it from her by set questions. 


The paid agents, one to a ward, were 
chosen by a committee of the Board and 
Miss Smith. The Ward Committees had, 
however, a very definite voice in the selec- 
tion of their own agents from the group 
available. One of the agents who was taken 
on the staff in 1891 remembers being asked 
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by Mr. Paine (the President), “ What quali- 
fications do you think you have for this 
work?” 

“ Well,” replied the applicant modestly, 
“It seems to me I can tell when people are 
deceiving me.” 

There was a twinkle in Miss Smith’s clear 
gray eyes as she made her quick comment, 
“TI wish I could!” 

These agents, as she well knew, needed to 
know much more than whether or not people 
were deceiving them. How could she make 
available to them what she herself, the other 
agents, and the volunteers had learned 
through their slow experience and for which 
they were still groping? Usually the untried 
agents worked for short periods under the 
older agents; then, frequently all too soon, 
they were put in charge of district offices. 
Miss Smith realized the value of such per- 
sonal qualifications as an interest in people, 
maturity, and experience in life, but of train- 
ing opportunities, formal or informal, there 
was nothing available in Boston or elsewhere. 

To meet this need Miss Smith started in 
1891 a study class for agents-in-training, the 
beginning of systematic training of case 
workers. [Lut how do you train people when 
you yourself are not trained, when indeed 
there is hardly the recognition of anything 
save benevolence and discrimination as nec- 
essary in “ helping the poor”? How do you 
teach skills that are still in process of de- 
velopment? How do you develop profes- 
sional workers in a profession of whose 
existence you—and still more the public 
generally—are unaware? Miss Smith had 
discussed the need of training with other 
charity organization leaders — Alexander 
Johnson, Mary Richmond, Josephine Shaw 
Lowell—at National Conferences. In vari- 
ous writings of the early workers she had 
suggestions not only of the need for train- 
ing but something of how it might be 
achieved. As Susan I. Lesley wrote: 


Above all, we need the education of ourselves as 
visitors. Now, in what does this education con- 
sist? First, we are educated for this work by our 
homes and individual characters, then by our read- 
ing and reflection, and last by experience. 


With characteristic resourcefulness Miss 
Smith sought material for this education 
here, there, and everywhere. Well, there 
was Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy 








of Large Towns; there were the writings of 
Sir Charles Loch of the London C.O.S.; 
there were the papers of Octavia Hill, Ed- 
ward Denison’s Letters, Warner’s American 
Charities; there was Lamb’s Essay on the 
Decline of Beggars; there were papers, bul- 
letins, and reports of public and private 
charitable activities. Best of all there were 
biographies, and these Miss Smith utilized 
to the full in interpreting the significance 
of the interplay of human relationships, 
Shaler’s The Neighbor she used to teach the 
art of human companionship. She herself 
read widely. She came from a family where 
books were a matter of course. She was 
quick to draw from any book whatever was 
pertinent to the task in hand. Her use of 
the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
whose talents as a citizen and a neighbor she 
discovered forty years before Phillips Rus- 
sell characterized him as “ the first civilized 
American’”’ is indicative of her ability to 
interpret and apply material. 

Along with the study class the agents in 
training did field work under the direction 
of the paid agents and the Ward Commit- 
tees. A communication under the date of 
June 11, 1892, from the Committee on Dis- 
trict Conferences (a committee of the 
Board) to the District (or Ward) Confer- 
ences suggested “ the standards by which the 
Board of Directors judges the agents and 
the qualifications which it is desirable that 
an agent should possess’—an inclusive 
document that outlined technical skills and 
personal qualities. 

One agent remembers that after reading 
the qualifications she decided she had better 
resign! The document is important chiefly 
as showing that Miss Smith felt she could 
not attempt to train agents until she had 
evolved some signposts for her road. She 
did not, of course, take on herself the full 
responsibility of developing new workers: 
the District Conferences had a large share 
in the task, as did the Board of Directors 
and the paid agents. It- was a venture in 
co-operative education. 

Fairly soon after the plans for training 
began to take shape, Miss. Smith arranged 
for “ the agents who trained agents ” to meet 
at regular intervals. The topics listed for 
discussion at one of these meetings throw 
much light on the stage of thinking which 
the group had reached: 
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(a) How soon is it wise to put into the hands 
of a new worker an especially important or deli- 
cate [piece of] work, like (1) consulting relatives, 
or (2) seeing the father of an illegitimate child? 

(b) What various kinds of work may be given 
for training when the new families do not supply 
enough to keep the pupil busy? 

(c) What means may be used to give the pupil 
a broad view near the beginning of her work? 

(d) Would it be well for agents who train to 
read what their pupil is reading for the study 
class? Or at least have a copy of her list? 

(e) Should criticism of letter writing or record 
writing concern words and style? or only subject 
matter ? 


A stenographic report of this particular 
meeting shows trends and methods which 
seem to have been characteristic of Miss 
Smith’s contacts with her staff. The agents 
show great independence and freedom in ex- 
pressing their opinions. They differ with 
one another and do not hesitate to differ, 
with equal vehemence, with their General 
Secretary. Miss Smith apparently kept her- 
self in the background. The interjection of 
a well put question, the correction of a state- 
ment based on misinformation, or citing a 
concrete experience give direction to the dis- 
cussion but seem to have as their main ob- 
jective drawing out further expression of 
opinion. Miss Smith is emphatically not 
apart from or superior to the group but one 
(and perhaps the humblest) of its members. 
Her major contributions are repeated em- 
phasis on the value of letting a new worker 
assume responsibility, of tying up work with 
families with larger community issues, and 
of seeking constantly for a revelation of a 
worker’s possibilities. She suggests that the 
workers-in-training be asked to criticise their 
training, as one way of developing better 
methods. She was intent on the long view, 
on developing leaders, but she saw more 
clearly than most people do the infinite num- 
ber of detailed steps along the road, and none 
of these detailed steps was too insignificant 
to command her minute and patient attention. 

It was because of this itisistence on the 
long view that she could patiently spend her 
time and energy and thought on the me- 
chanics that would make for a smoothly 
running society where agents with at least a 
smattering of training could do the real job 
for which order had been brought out of the 
chaos. “The four essentials of a sound 
charitable system” she said (we would say 
of “ sound family case work”) “are investi- 
gation, relief, instruction, and graduation.” 





We learn more, much more of the case work 
hopes and ideals from the annual reports and 
other documents of the society than we do 
from the queer, cramped, and rather stilted 
case records. One record, dated 1882, gives 
us the story of a brief contact with a tran- 
sient boy. His habits we are told were 
“good” but he had run away from home 
and was begging from house to house. The 
societies in Philadelphia, Chicago, and Lon- 
don were called on to help locate relatives 
and to suggest what should be done. All 
plans were made to send him back to his 
people when, in quite the modern manner, 
the boy disappeared! But throughout the 
brief entries—“ agent did this or that ’—we 
see an attempt to individualize this fifteen- 
year-old boy and to work out a plan that will 
make him self-respecting and self-support- 
ing. Benevolent individuals are encouraged 
to work with the Associated Charities to 
reclaim the boy from his idle ways. How- 
ever inadequately, it shows concretely the 
spirit which is expressed in a paragraph in 
the annual report for 1889: 

To others, we may say that the central, underly- 
ing idea in the society’s work is that, in order to 
help to the best advantage those who are in need, a 
full knowledge of their real condition and capa- 
bilities is essential, and, further, that with any ma- 
terial aid should go personal sympathy and friend- 
ship, that the gift, instead of being a stepping-stone 
to loss of self-reliance, may be a means toward 
arousing latent powers and developing energy. In 
most cases, improvement to be lasting must be 


within the individual himself, and this is best 
accomplished by personal influence. 


Miss Smith herself did case work. To 
one family she was friendly visitor for forty- 
seven years, watching the children and grand- 
children grow to manhood and womanhood 
and have families of their own. She spoke 
once of her work with a middle-aged, soli- 
tary woman unable to support herself ade- 
quately and apparently cut off from all her 
relatives. Miss Smith was her only friend, 
yet even to her she would say nothing of her 
past life or of possible resources; but they 
were friends and Miss Smith was patient. 
She did not try to hurry her client. A little 
help to tide her over the worst times of the 
winter, a gay plant at Easter, until finally 
the woman felt she could tell Miss Smith 
about the sister in New Hampshire from 
whom she had been estranged for years. 
Not her fault—but the sister was unkind, 
unfair. She never wanted to see her again. 
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Still Miss Smith bided her time. She spoke 
of her own sisters and how much they meant 
to her; of the childhood memories and affec- 
tions that made them more understanding 
than strangers could ever be. At last the 
woman gave Miss Smith the sister’s address 
and asked her to write a letter. “ Of course, 
I might have found out sooner,’’ Miss Smith 
said in telling the story many years later, 
“but it was better to wait until she herself 
felt she wanted and needed her sister.” 

She was fond of quoting Susan I. Lesley : 
“ But let us not be too impatient for results: 
it is not wise. Hope and faith are what we 
want, not sight.” The real test of our 
efforts, she once said, is in the children of 
those visited. “A generation is not too long 
a period on which to estimate our failures 
and successes.”” She recognized, too, that it 
takes a long time—‘“sometimes several 
years "’—before the real needs of an indi- 
vidual are discovered. She stressed the im- 
portance of faith in the possibilities of 
human nature. She urged that little be said 
about a client’s faults; “ see him when he is 
sober and get to like him before you know 
about his drinking.” “In visiting a family 
let the first objective be to establish a 
friendly relation with all its members; learn 
their interests and aspirations as well as 
their wants but make no undue haste to 
acquire their confidence and always approach 
them with respect and tact.” 

She felt that poorly trained workers tend 
to think too much of material needs and 
emergencies. She urged planning for the 
future during an emergency and warned 
against the disastrous effects of having con- 
tacts with a family only when it was neces- 
sary to meet a crisis. 

It was always the intangibles in case work 
that seemed to her of the greatest value. 
When a friendly visitor wanted to carry 
money or food to one family, Miss Smith 
advised her to carry flowers instead: the 
material needs could be met from another 
source and the “resource of friendliness ” 
must not be exploited or abused. “ Relief 
is easy to give. Permanent improvement is 
slow and hard to effect.” “The gift of a 
growing plant or a colored print for their 
walls, or the loan of a book or game may 
help them to make homes more attractive 
and raise their standard of life in a simple 
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and wholesome way.” She had reprinted 
for use in Boston the “ Hints to District 
Visitors” by Reverend F. Hessey: “Be 
always respectful in manner to those whom 
you visit, remembering that you have no 
more right to enter their rooms without their 
consent than they have to enter yours.” 

Miss Smith, in her simple, quiet-colored 
gowns, could understand a girl’s yearning 
for finery and gay clothes. At the Buffalo 
National Conference in 1888 she showed 
not only her insight but the concreteness 
of her thinking in her proposal of.a remedy 
for the unwise indulgence of these natural 
inclinations : 


Girls dress gaily, when they get out of institutions, 
because their taste has not been educated. It can- 
not be, so long as they are kept in uniform. It 
might be made a reward for good conduct to allow 
them to choose and buy their own clothes, and then 
the matron could help them to do it properly. It 
would be an education in the use of money as well 
as in good taste. A girl who leaves an institution 
at sixteen or eighteen has usually no idea how to 
spend her own wages. 


In her advice to agents and volunteer 
workers Miss Smith spoke of the need for 


encouraging people : 


Praise them for even the tiniest improvement in 
their habits and ways of living. . . . 

The best result of charity is the uplifting and 
strengthening of character, and this is accomplished 
only by individual work, work by one man with 
another. Philanthropy is no longer satisfied with 
relief of distress, or punishment of evil; it seeks 
real cure, it must make the man or woman whole 
again, must save and educate the child. 

A human soul needs more than work, good as 
work is, and some provision must be made for 
pleasures, for an occasional hour of freedom, and 
for society. 


The well being of the family must never 
be forgotten. In the Second Annual Report 
we find a forecast of the principles under- 
lying the Transportation Agreement : 


We take every precaution to make sure that we 
are acting wisely before sending them [clients who 
wish to go to another community], the object being 
not to get rid of them but to improve their 
condition. 


Growth was to her the central motif of all 
case work practice. And in this growth the 
individual himself, the staff workers, the 
volunteers, and the community must all 
share. If growth were hampered by dreary, 
unsanitary tenements, then these tenements 
must be abolished and to this end workers 
and volunteers must mobilize their efforts to 
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promote legislation. Saloons on every cor- 
ner interfered with the growth of the indi- 
yidual to his full capacity, yet where could a 
man go for the social life he needed? The 
jdea of substituting a social meeting place 
minus the temptation to drunkenness, led to 
the organization of coffee shops in the poorer 
neighborhoods. She considered recreation 
as essential to growth, and the first play- 
ground in Boston was the result of Miss 
Smith’s efforts. Joseph Lee describes her 
method, an unusual combination of vision 
and a firm grasp on reality: 


She first made a little map of Boston with all the 
open spaces marked, back somewhere about 1890, 
had a study made of the districts that were most 
congested and most needed open spaces. The two 
places where the need was proved to be the great- 
est were the South Bay district and the North End. 
The big Randolph Street Playground in the former 
and the recent development in the latter were—the 
former directly and the latter indirectly—concrete 
results of her campaign. 


Giving relief to families seems to have 
entered but little into what she said and 
wrote. Joseph Lee, speaking of his early 
service as a volunteer in the Boston society, 
says : 


Very early I got the idea, of course, that you 
could not give very much—that giving was a very 
small part of what could be done. It was a matter 
of awakening life and power, of what you could 
release. That was one of the obvious things. 

I noticed some other things pretty soon that 
seemed at first very strange to me and became very 
illuminating—the great importance put on little 
things, what looked like trifles. A visitor reported 
that she got a woman to scrub her floor; she got 
her to wash the windows; she got her to take a 
little interest in how her children looked when they 
went to school; she found she had stuck a flower 
in a broken tumbler on the dinner table. Those 
things were evidently vital. I remember a visitor 
telling how she took a woman to see the shop win- 
dows on Washington Street, took her to stay with 
her in the country, how another family used some 
money that they were meant to use for food to take 
a drive instead, and how their action in so doing 
was commended. I found that provision was made 
not merely of tools to use—high school education 
for a bright girl, a wagon for a peddler to carry on 
his trade—but that a woman was given a pretty 
dress that completed her personality and made a 
possibly successful being. 

Evidently it was essential not only that the 
patient should do something for himself but it made 
a lot of difference what he did. Certain kinds of 
action seemed to have a special reverberation in a 
person’s life. There was this magic quality: The 
element of beauty was an essential thing. 

Then there was another magic. A dollar evi- 
dently was not a dollar—it was an ambassador. 
What it could do depended wholly on where it 
came from. It might speak of love, of comrade- 
ship, or of religion. And always the current ran 


both ways. Always there was obligation. There 
was getting a place in the world; there was mem- 
bership, becoming somebody, a man with duties— 
somebody who was holding up his end. Always 
there was a little return current from the recipient. 
That was all a dollar meant, all the good it could 
ever do to him. 

It is evident that philosophically Miss 
Smith saw relief as playing only a very small 
part in helping families. Of 3218 cases 
known to the society in 1882, orly a third 
needed relief. She herself was poor and she 
had early learned that the material things of 
life are not the most important. She was 
more Spartan toward herself than toward 
others but sentimentality seemed to her to 
weaken the fiber of its victims. To give 
money except when it was imperatively 
needed might well have seemed to her an 
insult to the personality of the recipient. 

She did not think of the clients of the 
society as belonging to a class apart. “A 
needy family may come from any class in 
the community ”’ she wrote and it is evident 
that to her “needy” included more than 
material things. As early as 1890 she 
thought of the main function of the Asso- 
ciated Charities as strengthening family 
life: 

We of the Charity Organization Societies come 
to the National Conference as few other members 
do, and owe it a peculiar debt. Most of you deal 
with poor persons or defective or delinquent per- 
sons as individuals, removed from family relations. 
We deal with the family as a whole, usually work- 
ing to keep it together, but sometimes helping to 
break it up into units, and to place them in your 
care. Not a subject is treated in the Conference 
that it is not necessary we should know about some 
time in the course of the year’s work, in order to 
use widely the special agencies about us. We can- 
not afford to miss a single session of the whole 
week. We are general practitioners; and we have 
much to learn from you, the specialists. 

But abstract principles were of little ac- 
count to Miss Smith unless they could be 
applied definitely and concretely to the needs 
of human beings: 

If you can make a boy feel that it is a pleasant 
thing to save up his pennies and make a birthday 
present to his mother, to share his delights with 
his sister, if in any way you can make them feel 
that they have pleasant duties to each other you 
will tend to create a strong family feeling which is 
sure to safeguard old age. 


Her vision saw far beyond the immediate 
pressing situation but it came back charged 
with all the far horizons could offer to the 
solution of the problem in hand. What she 
learned from her own living, from books, 
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from co-workers was transformed by the 
alchemy of her thinking into a vital power 
which could be applied to solving human 
difficulties. 


Inter-City Influences 

The eager workers from other cities could 
not wait for Miss Smith to find her way 
through the problems of organization and 
development of method that were facing her. 
Inexperienced as she was, she knew more 
than they did and they came to her for coun- 
sel. As early as 1887 she made a field visit 
to Fall River and helped a “ small group of 
enlightened citizens” start an Associated 
Charities. Before Miss Richmond started 
work with the Baltimore society she spent a 
week with Miss Smith, her only training for 
her new position. At the time of Miss 
Smith’s death Miss Richmond wrote of this 
relationship: 


We had in Boston a friend who never failed us 
when we wrote for guidance and encouragement. 
First would come a reply, full of understanding, 
that revealed the weak spot in our plans and sug- 
gested a better way out of our difficulty. Then, 
in a few days or a week or two, would come an- 
other letter—several of them perhaps—showing 
that she was keeping us in mind and thinking her 
way through to even deeper insights and more help- 
ful suggestions. You can imagine what this meant 
to a young secretary who faced grave difficulties 
with a very inadequate personal equipment. When 
the panic years of "93 and "94 broke down the 
health of the Boston secretary and she was forced 
to relinquish her work for many months, it was 
not only grief for a dear friend’s sufferings that we 
felt, though we felt this too in full measure, but we 
seemed to ourselves to be steering in troubled 
waters without a captain. 


Boston, as one worker has said, was the 
Mecca for those who sought the latest and 
best in charity organization skills. It was 
not only, we may assume, because the Bos- 
ton society had developed a smoothly run- 
ning organization with more than eight hun- 
dred volunteers working under its small staff 
of paid workers. The young General Sec- 
retary, still in her thirties, had a receptive 
attitude toward visitors. Her first question 
was usually “ What are you doing?” And 
her eagerness to learn gave her visitor a 
sense of partnership. This new job of help- 
ing people out of trouble could not develop 
unless everyone—Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo and even the child in Fall River— 
did his part in the creative work. Miss 
Smith was never too busy to see people, she 
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never assumed an attitude of authority, for 
was she not after all learning more than she 
was able to teach? Alexander Johnson, who 
was a young general secretary in 1884, says: 


She was to me and many others a wise, patient, 
sympathetic friend, an inspiring example. We 
always thought of her and her work as a counsel of 
perfection to which we aspired although we had 
little hope of arriving at it. 

In the early years of Associated Charities work 
I think her influence and example were more valu- 
able than those of any other man or woman. We 
did not always agree, but we were always in per- 
fect sympathy. We in the Middle West had prob- 
lems somewhat different from those which puzzled 
the people of Boston and even New York, so that 
while our principles were identical, our practice 
had sometimes to be different. I know that some- 
times we tried her patience sorely, with the things 
which we thought we could not do, though they 
seemed easy enough to her. But she never failed 
us nor made us feel that she thought we were 
cowardly, though I fancy she sometimes must have 
thought it. And to go to Boston and sit in ata 
conference with her was to gain knowledge and 
hope and courage. 


At the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections “ she was the leading spirit 
among the people who represented the Asso 
ciated Charities which, under several names, 
were then at their early enthusiastic stage.” 
At the 1888 meeting she was chairman of the 
Charity Organization Group and presented a 
report of work being done in sixty other 
cities. She based her report on the carefully 
analyzed answers to a questionnaire. It is 
concretely factual; nothing, as one of her 
staff has said, made Miss Smith so impatient 
as did sweeping generalizations. The fune- 
tions of each society, the number of volun- 
teers at work, the number of families under 
care (31,231 for the 35 societies reporting) 
are outlined as a basis for her critical com- 
ments on the work in general. It is probable 
that as she studied the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires and the annual reports Miss 
Smith was impressed with the need of a 
common terminology and an_ accepted 
method for keeping statistics. Some ques 
tions were not answered, and she was left in 
the dark as to whether the failure was due to 
carelessness or to lack of data on the sub 
ject. The suggestion of a uniform statistical 
card? to be used by all charity organization 


* “In accordance with a plan made for all similar 
societies throughout the country, we have endeav- 
ored this year to tabulate the chief cause of need 
found within the family, and the result may be 
seen in the Appendix, page 63.” Tenth 
Report of the Boston Associated Charities. 
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societies may well have been the fruit of her 
dissatisfaction with the data available for her 
study. Her mind worked almost automati- 
cally from the awareness of a need to a 
method of correcting it. 

Miss Smith’s name does not occur fre- 
quently in the Conference Proceedings. 
She was able to go only every other year, 
but even if she had gone every year it is 
doubtful if she would have been a frequent 
speaker. She did not seek or desire the 
limelight. If she spoke she wanted to be 
sure of the facts on which she based her con- 
clusions. Her mind, as she herself once said, 
was not “brilliant.” She was too intellec- 
tual and too intelligent to have the facility 
that is so often a substitute for thoroughness. 
Thorough she was, with a methodical, or- 
derly approach, and she was not satisfied 
until she had explored the furthermost cor- 
ners of any subject she undertook to study. 
She was too conscientious to write or speak 
on any subject unless she was absolutely sure 
of her facts. When she did speak, on the 
program or in the discussion, her words 
were always to the point. She kept her bal- 
ance and her well phrased comments acted 
as a wholesome corrective to loose thinking. 


Disaster Relief 


But it was not only for advice on Asso- 
ciated Charities work that other cities turned 
to Miss Smith. In 1888 there was a serious 
fre in Lynn, twenty miles from Boston. 
Houses were destroyed, families, particularly 
in the poorer sections of the city, were left 
destitute and shelterless. The destruction of 
factories caused widespread unemployment. 
The Lynn Associated Charities was a young 
society. The general secretary, Hannah 
Todd, had been a probation officer in Bos- 
ton. She knew Miss Smith and appealed to 
her for help to meet the urgent needs. Paid 
agents and volunteers from the Boston so- 
ciety were sent to Lynn and Miss Smith her- 
self helped organize the relief work. Miss 
Smith had been a volunteer worker after the 
Boston fire and later had quickly organized 
telief work when many families were 
thrown out of their homes by the overflow- 
ing of Stony Brook in the Roxbury District 
of Boston in 1886. These previous experi- 
ences gave her a basis for action in the Lynn 
disaster. 
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All this Miss Smith took as part of her 
daily work. Eager as she was to learn 
from others she never hesitated because of 
lack of precedents. If we may use the 
expression, she created precedents for her- 
self and for others, an unusual achievement 
in one whose modesty was an outstanding 
characteristic. 


Contacts with Other Social Agencies 


Co-operation—for a purpose—had been a 
slogan of the Associated Charities from its 
inception. To Miss Smith co-operation 
meant not an abstract theory of good will but 
an actual working together. Co-operation 
meant people. If people were to co-operate 
they must know one another, understand one 
another’s purposes and methods of work. 
The district conferences helped to bring 
people together, so did other special meet- 
ings, but in Boston with its rapidly increas- 
ing number of social agencies more was 
needed. The Monday Evening Club was one 
answer to this need. 

Charles W. Birtwell (of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society) and Miss Smith shared 
the task of organizing this, the first social 
workers’ club in the country. “ One day,” 
Mr. Birtwell says, “1 said to Miss Smith: 
‘ Let’s start, make a list of seventy or eighty, 
you send a card to half of them, I will to the 
other half, and the club is formed.’” This 
was in November, 1888, and “ always in her 
long membership in the club she sought not 
what she or her organization could get out 
of it, but what she could help it to mean to 
others and to good causes.” 

It was the sense of fellowship that seemed 
most important to her: “‘ We must learn to 
know each other better.” At the National 
Conference in 1911 Miss Smith gave a paper 
on “The Possibilities of Social Workers’ 
Clubs in Small Communities.” The “ Pos- 
sibilities” that interested her most were 
those of professional development through 
preparing a “ soil in which the common spirit 
of service, tolerance, and intelligent working 
together may grow.” She suggested four 
definite ways in which this might be 
achieved : 


(1) A central building for charitable agencies 


(2) A city directory of charities (which she her- 
self had inaugurated in Boston in 1880) 
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(3) General meetings for discussion of social 
problems 

(4) Social gatherings of social workers for edu- 
cation and acquaintance. 


She might have added this bit on method 
which in a different application she gave at 
the National Conference in 1915: 


It may seem a far cry from a working girls’ club 
or a children’s sewing class to a Board of Direc- 
tors [or a social workers’ club] but at least in this 
they are alike—each member needs to be helped to 
want to come again and to contribute his full share 
to the common cause. 


This sense of sharing was partly achieved 
through using club members on the program 
with only occasional speakers from outside 
the group. 

Some of the philosophy which imbued her 
relations with the Monday Evening Club and 
her less formal relations with her fellow 
workers is summed up in her presidential 
address before the Massachusetts State Con- 
ference of Charities in 1909: 


I take it that in calling ourselves charities we 
leave out of our thought all social service that does 
not involve direct human relations. This personal 
element, charity and education and the three older 
professions hold in common. Again and again 
these professions learn from the social worker, as 
the social worker learns from the teacher, the 
lawyer, the minister, and the physician. ‘ 

The way to help lies in one of two directions. 
The first is to remove the obstacles that stand in 
the way of that other’s using his own powers to 
maintain for himself and his family at least the 
lowest standard tolerated by his community as to 
character, housing, food, health, education, and so 
on. The other way is, by sufficient provision else- 
where, to remove from the struggle to attain this 
standard those who will never recover the capacity 
to reach and hold it for themselves. 

Over against this stands the popular impression 
that charities divide themselves into two kinds, one 
remedial, the other preventive. Yet the removal of 
obstacles may be both remedial and preventive. So 
may the adequate provision outside of the struggle. 
I believe that no remedy is thorough, no cure per- 
fect that does not in itself tend to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar ills. And also that in charitable 
and social work no one succeeds in preventing any- 
thing without finding on the way that remedies for 
present ills are necessary to that success. 


This Conference means to help each of its mem- 
bers to know what is being done, what is planned 
to do, what visions appear for the future, to the end 
that all the charities in our Commonwealth shall go 
forward as one whole, each suppiementing and en- 
couraging the other, remedying present ills, and 
preventing others from springing up. 


The organization of charity meant more 


to her than an agency. It was a spirit 
mobilizing the charitable forces and influ- 


ences of a community in behalf of each indi- 
vidual or family in need of service. 

Social work—or, as she liked better to call 
it, charity—must not be, like the early dis- 
tricts of the Associated Charities, a group 
of autonomous states. It must be unified 
so that the separate parts may function 
smoothly in the organization of the char- 
itable spirit of the community in behalf of 
those in need. During the twenty-four 
years that she was the head of the Associ- 
ated Charities this philosophy was the motif 
of her work, and her work was literally her 
life. “She completely identified herself 
with a great impersonal end.” 


Teacher of Social Case Work 

In 1903 she resigned as general secretary 
of the Associated Charities. In 1904, after 
a year’s rest, she became associate director 
of the newly organized Simmons College 
School of Social Work, a position which she 
held for fourteen years. 

Formal teaching was a new experience for 
her. For twenty-four years she had been an 
educator in the broadest implication of that 
word—she had led people, drawing out 
capacities of which they had not been aware. 
“The idea of giving to others even useful 
thoughts was not enough. She tried to help 
her students and co-workers to develop such 
thoughts and impulses, of themselves, in 
their own minds and hearts and wills.” Her 
training of agents, the study classes she had 
led, had shown the need of this very School 
of Social Work. Yet she felt herself em- 
barking on a new adventure and regretted 
her lack of knowledge of pedagogy. 

There was more and better material avail- 
able in 1904 than there had been in 1890. 
Miss Richmond’s papers in the Charities 
Review and the National Conference Pro- 
ceedings and her book, Friendly Visiting 
Among the Poor, were definite discussions 
of social work theory and practice. The 
London Charity Organisation Review cat- 
ried articles by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, 
Sir Charles Loch, and others on current 
problems in social work. Mary B. Sayles 
had written about the Woman Tenement 
House Inspector in The Outlook. E. T. 
Devine’s Principles of Relief was a real 
textbook. People who were actually doing 
social work had put on paper not only theif 
theories but their experiences. But Miss 
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Smith did not confine herself to the growing 
literature directly on social work topics. 
Biography, as in the earlier years, still 
seemed to her as essential as any textbook. 
Here is one list she prepared for her students 
in 1912: 

Which of the following biographies would you 
prefer to read: (Please mark four in the order of 
your choice, being careful to include at least one of 
the Americans. ) 

Americans 


Denote: TH ici cc cccccs Insane 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe..Blind; feebleminded ; 
Board of Charity, 


etc. 

Josephine Shaw Lowell..... Delinquents, depend- 
ents, labor, civics, 
etc. 

Benjamin Franklin ......... Neighborhood work 
and citizenship 

Booker T. Washington..... Industrial training 


William H. Baldwin, Jr.....Corporation manager ; 
race questions; so- 
. cial evil, etc. 
“Golden Rule” Jones....... Employer; Mayor of 
Toledo 


Can you suggest any other American? 


English Men and Women 


eT . Prisons 

Lord Shaftesbury .......... Child labor; insane 
IG GUID cc cccstvacaves Employer 

William Denny ............ Employer 

Mary Carpenter ........... Juvenile delinquents 


Rosamond Davenport-Hill...Reformatory Schools; 
public schools 

Florence Nightingale ...... Nursing 

3 eee Nursing 


Father Damien (French)...Varied social work 
with lepers 


Can you suggest any other foreigners? 


After the student had made her choice she 
was given definite instructions : 


Keep in mind the ideal social worker you have 
already described in writing, and test the man or 
woman you read about by that. What qualities or 
attainments of your ideal does he lack? 

What has he that you now think desirable, but 
have omitted ? 

Please come prepared to speak from five to seven 
minutes upon the work and life of the men or 
women about whom you have read. 

If you feel you must write what you wish to say, 
do so, but remember this is a capital occasion to try 
“talking from notes.” Remember that four-fifths 
of your audience have had other reading and prob- 
ably know but little of your chosen hero. 

Emphasize whatever you think most valuable 
for social workers to know about the achievements 
and thinking of the men or women of whom you 
have read. 

Try and win your fellow-students from contem- 
plation of their own notes to interested attention to 
what you bring them. 
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Poems, novels, plays, essays, all had 
something to contribute to an understanding 
of the “ Normal Family,” “ Personal Causes 
of Distress,” and soon. The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, For A’ That and A’ That, Balzac’s 
Country Doctor, Galsworthy’s Justice and a 
wide range of other material appear in the 
rapidly growing reading lists. She used case 
records whenever she could get them, think- 
ing through the student’s approach in her 
clear and detailed way. 

Resourcefulness in searching out and 
making the fullest possible use of teaching 
material was, however, only the framework 
of her teaching. Miss Smith knew her 
students as individuals. She wanted to 
know what they read, what their interests 
were, what their recreation was. In writing 
to the workers who were to supervise the 
field work, Miss Smith gave a detailed state- 
ment covering the student’s social back- 
ground and evaluating with equal fairness 
the limitations and possibilities of his 
personality. 

She was equally frank with the students 
and in her conferences with them tried to 
help them analyze their weaknesses and 
work out ways in which they might be over- 
come. She combined to a rare degree objec- 
tivity and a warm personal approach. She 
carried over into her teaching the construc- 
tive friendly relationship which was to her 
the essential element between human beings, 
whether they were friends, client and case 
worker, or student and teacher. One student 
writes of her: 


Miss Smith was not a lenient instructor. She 
held us up to our best and a little beyond. We had 
to think and we had to know, but we were willing 
to be taken to task if we did not live up to her ex- 
pectations, because of her personal interest in each 
and every one of us, and because of her funda- 
mental sympathy and kindliness. Never for one 
instant was the justice or the impartiality of her 
judgment doubted. Although Miss Smith could be 
a severe critic, she also—with an equal sense of 
responsibility—told us of our strong points. She 
was too good a New Englander ever to run the 
risk of building up in a student anything by way of 
a vanity or too great a self-assurance, but never- 
theless, special abilities were always recognized and 
encouraged. Through it all, I fear, she took far 
more responsibility for us than we did for our- 
selves. Our lives became a part of her life. 

I think I owe to Miss Smith as much as to anyone 
with whom the years have given me the opportunity 
of association, a sense of all that there is in loyalty. 
She had her religious philosophy and was unyield- 
ing in standing by its root significance as a guiding 
power in her action. She believed in the 
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School of Social Work and in Simmons College 
and gave hours beyond any ordinary requirement 
in furthering their objectives. She was not 
infrequently at her desk as late as one or two 
o'clock in the morning. Moreover, no mat- 
ter how busy she was, she was always ready to 
participate in the affairs of the Alumni Association. 

Miss Smith was a social worker through and 
through. She did not need to say much about the 
ethics of the profession, because she so absolutely 
lived up to an ethical code. 


Another says: 


She had a way, when one timidly spoke up in 
discussion, of expanding one’s thought and prefac- 
ing it by saying: “I am sure Miss L had this in 
mind as well as what she gave voice to.” 

One student went to Miss Smith about her field 
work experience and how unsatisfactory her re- 
ports to her field guide were and how little she was 
getting from them. Miss Smith pointed out to her 
that the pupil should challenge the teacher by 
offering alternatives: “Shall I approach the 
patient in this way or some other?” Whether 
pupil or teacher talked with her each went away 
with a suggestion as to improving her own method 
of work. She certainly was a remarkable teacher, 
yet so often she would say that she was no teacher! 


Miss Smith had given herself with abso- 
lute devotion to the cause of organizing 
charity. Her teaching was but another 


phase of this cause for was not organizing 
charity merely organizing the spirit of 


benevolence in behalf of men and women 
who were socially sick? How better could 
her experience and knowledge serve this 
great purpose than in helping to develop the 
ideals of the workers who might share in 
creating the newer and finer charity of the 
future? Her achievements in teaching, as 
in her earlier work, rested on a foundation 
of painstaking, unflagging work. Her 
students, like her fellow workers, could not 
but respect her integrity, her fairness of 
judgment, even when her reticence and shy- 
ness did not let them see the fundamental 
warmth which would have commanded their 
love as well. 


. 


The Later Years 


Miss Smith was sixty-six when she re- 
tired from active professional responsibili- 
ties. For thirty-nine years she had given 
herself night and day to blazing the trail of 
a new profession. She had managed single- 
handed a mass of detail half of which would 
for most people smother any power of cre- 
ative thinking. What she considered an 
ordinary day’s work would have been over- 
whelming for a person of even ordinary 
health. And she was not robust. Asthma 


was one of her severest trials, recurrent and 
a serious handicap. She felt and showed 
the strain of her heavy labors in two serious 
breakdowns. But always she came back, 
Her mind dominated her body and _ she 
would push on in the face of overwhelming 
fatigue. 

Her retirement in 1918 did not mean a 
withdrawal from the current of life. She 
had time to indulge her love of nature which 
had been the chief solace of her leisure 
hours throughout her life.. She could no 
longer take the long walks she had loved 
through Middlesex Falls or in the New 
Hampshire mountains but she could live 
more of her time in the out of doors. “ I’m 
enjoying the high air and picking a few 
May flowers,” she wrote in a personal letter 
soon after she gave up her work. “ The 
peace of the steadfast hills is restful in these 
troublous times.”” Music, the theatre, books, 
she sought with enthusiasm, but with equal 
discriminaticn. To a friend whom she met 
after seeing Ibsen’s “ The Wild Duck” she 
commented with a twinkle, “I can’t say I 
have enjoyed the play or liked the charac- 
ters, but I appreciate that this was a remark- 
able performance.” Even a rainy evening 
could not keep her from a concert or a 
coveted lecture. Because idleness would 
have been a habit difficult to acquire she 
found easily enough tasks that gave exercise 
to her peculiar gifts. She compiled a book 
about her father, the story of his life illus- 
trated with clippings, pictures, and old let- 
ters. She planned similar books about her 
mother and her sister Frances. Through 
reading and discussions with her fellow 
workers she kept up with new developments 
in family social work and was as ready as 
she always had been to give her thoughtful 
counsel. Some of the modern social work 
terms seemed to her a change in words 
rather than in ideas, but she was quick to 
recognize and accept in her own thinking 
the new skills that were being devised. One 
paragraph from a long letter in which she 
comments on a current report on family 
social work shows with what keenness her 
mind related the past to the present: 


In early discussions as to what general term to 
use—“ families” was often suggested but thought 
too narrow. The public should know that the new 
society would try to get the best thing possible 
accomplished for any persons in need—the single 
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man, the lonely aged, the homeless, orphan chil- 
dren—and was not like most of the agencies already 
existing devoted to a particular group. “The 
Poor” included all these. “In need” was soon 
stretched beyond financial problems. A North End 
woman applied to the Boston Associated Charities 
because she had read in the newspaper an abstract 
from the Ward 6 report and realized that she could 
ask help in solving her difficulties, although she 
needed no money. When the public had become 
less ignorant as to the purposes of the society it 
was possible to stress “families” as representing 
the larger number of its problems. 

In 1908 she had received from Miss Annie 
Thwing the Dorothea Dix ring with the 
understanding that she would on her retire- 
ment give it to some younger worker “ with 
the same zest for the work” that she had, 
and “thus may the spirit for the work of 
helping humanity that inspired Dorothea 
Dix be carried down through succeeding 
generations.”’ She gave it to her successor 
at the School of Social Work to whom she 
wrote: “It was a chased ring but is grad- 
ually being worn smooth. It bears no in- 
scription, but she [Miss Thwing] gave me a 
letter authenticating it and asking me when 
] retired to pass it on to some social worker.” 

Careful as always not to assume the role 
of dictator or even to give unsolicited advice, 
she later wrote to this same successor: 
“You will, of course, want to develop your 
own ways of doing the work eventually, but 
for the first year knowing mine may help.” 

Not even by implication was Miss Smith 
willing to rest on her laurels. In 1922 she 
was elected honorary member of an organi- 
zation that wished thus to pay tribute to her 
great contribution to family social work. 


ALONG A COUNTRY ROAD 


ALICE GRAY HICKOX 





Her response was gracious but none the less 
emphatic in refusing to accept a purely 
nominal membership. She felt her strength 
inadequate to the work which ought to be 
expected of a member, and the honor with- 
out the continuing work that it deserved was 
not agreeable to her. 

She spent the summer of 1926 among her 
beloved mountains. She was busy and 
happy. Letters to and from old friends, a 
lively interest in public affairs, visits with 
her friends—the days were hardly long 
enough for her. She wrote of the summer 
as a particularly pleasant one because of 
more than was usual of near companionship. 
She died in October after a few days illness. 


It seems natural that she should have 
left clearly written instructions about her 
funeral and the disposal of her belongings. 
She chose her favorite hymns, among them 
that of Whittier’s beginning : 


O, sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right; 
And step by step, since time began 

We see the steady gain of man. 


In it we seem to see her living philosophy, 
her patience and her faith. At a meeting in 
her memory in December, 1926, Joseph Lee 
expressed it: 


Like all artists she stood in the presence of the 
unseen. There was a mystic quality in all her 
work. She knew her principles and knew that they 
were to be followed, but she knew they had an 
infinite interpretation. She lived in the presence 
of reality, the important part of which will never 
be said. 


District Agent, Vermont Children’s Aid Society 


Northern Vermont. The social worker 

was thoughtful as she drove the Ford 
between the high snow walls thrown up by 
the plow. Ahead, over the tops of sturdy 
snow-covered spruces rose the Presidential 
Peaks, white against the sky. The scattered 
farmhouses along the way sheltered families 
nearly all of whom were known to the 
social worker. Town officials, references, 


I WAS a sparkling ‘winter’s day in 


clients, in one guise or another—with few 
exceptions she had worked with them all. 
She was troubled about the lists of “ pau- 
pers’ soon to be published in the various 
town reports. She was responding to calls 
from the board of selectmen in one town 
and from an overseer of the poor in another, 
both seeking advice and help in planning 
for families who were destitute but too 
proud to ask public assistance. Why did 
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officials still insist upon printing these 
names? These same selectmen had been so 
glad to carry out a plan she had outlined 
for a family the previous winter when they 
had summoned her as they were doing to- 
day. It had been necessary to force a 
father to accept town assistance, a choice 
of having his name on the pauper list of 
the town report mailed to his neighbors 
and fellow townsmen or answering a charge 
in court of neglecting his family. 

The worker drew up at a country store 
and postoffice, receiving as she entered the 
expected cordial greeting. As she stood 
for a moment before the red-hot stove to 
warm her hands and to chat with the store- 
keeper, he said, “ Well, it’s some different 
traveling about this country than it was 
those first years when you used to come 
with a horse and sleigh. It must be five 
years or more since you first began to come 
here. We've made a lot of progress. Roads 
open all the year. Get most anywhere with 
your car now.” 

As she drove along she thought of the 
seven years she had worked in this country 
and the improvements and progress made. 
She had been troubled those first years 
about the poor little rural school buildings. 
Nearly all had been repaired or replaced 
with good modern schools with the state’s 
standard label over the door; proper heat- 
ing, lighting and sanitary equipment. The 
roads were better. Seven years ago the 
worker would have been crazy to think of 
driving through this country in an auto- 
mobile in February. The veterinary passed 
her, probably to test someone’s cattle for 
bovine tuberculosis. Untested cattle were 
hard to sell today while in those first years 
scarcely a farmer in the county had a 
tested herd. She passed a house where in 
her earlier work she had tried in vain to 
prevent the marriage of a thirteen-year-old 
girl. Laws had since passed making mar- 
riage at this age illegal. In those first years 
probate judges were not legally permitted 
to investigate adoptions; now they must be 
investigated. Girls no longer reached their 
majority at the age of eighteen. And 
so on. 

She was exhilarated with these thoughts 
and the beauty all about her when she 


arrived at the cozy little inn where she 
was to spend the night. She liked this 
little town and had acquired speaking 
acquaintance with mest of the village people, 
While the hotel proprietor made a wood 
fire in her room she paid a visit to a farmer 
a mile or so beyond. Less than a year 
ago neighbors had complained that the year- 
old baby had a bad case of rickets. Ina 
family of eleven children, father, and 
mother, the worker had found much to do, 
She had taken the baby to a distant hos- 
pital and later to a temporary’ boarding 
home. The other children were physically 
examined and given prescribed treatment. 
The boys were sent to Boston to a study 
home, the father and mother examined and 
the mother given a necessary operation, a 
little girl taken to the preventorium. The 
extreme filth was cleaned up and the place 
kept in greatly improved condition, diet 
advised, and so on. The father of this 
family was a sensitive, educated man. A 
siege of pneumonia two vears previously 
had taken his courage and loosened his grip 
on things so that he had sold off his stock, 
thus lowering his income. The social 
worker on this occasion conferred with 
him and his wife as to how he could restock 
his farm, pay his taxes and again find a 
financial footing sufficient to care for his 
large family. With the assistance of insur- 
ance nearly due, a forest of pulp wood to 
be cut, and a financially able sister to back 
a note, arrangements were made for a new 
herd of cows which, with the farm, will 
enable this family to be self-supporting. 
Further on up the river, in a settlement 
hardly large enough for a town, a young 
mother with four children lived in a tiny 
house close to the road. Left alone, a girl 
in her teens, she had married her cousin 
who never properly supported her and the 
children. There had been a divorce, with 
alimony which had never been paid. This 
mother was about to have an illegitimate 
child. She refused to apply for town aid 
and become one of the “paupers” in the 
town report. The family was destitute. 
The overseer was powerless to assist with 
town funds without formal application. The 
social worker interviewed relatives who 
took the children for a few weeks; arrange- 
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ments were completed for nursing and 
medical care for the mother away from 
home; warrants issued for the arrests of 
the delinquent father and of the confessed 
father of the child to come. 

Still further on, up at the Canadian 
border, the social worker visited a family 
of father, mother, and _ thirteen-year-old 
daughter. Three years ago this mother was 
living immorally, frequenting line houses and 
neglecting her child. The father had left 
years ago when, upon his return from the 
World War, he found his wife living with 
another man. The little girl was committed 
in court to the children’s aid society. After 
some weeks this mother had come to the 
district office asking just what would be 
expected of her before she could have her 
child again. She was told that until she 
had lived properly for at least a vear the 
matter would not be considered. At the 
close of the year she had returned to her 
husband, had been living a decent, straight 
life. The child was placed with her parents 
under supervision. A year and a half have 
passed since then and this family has been 
doing well. There have been storms. 
Catherine has been saucy. She has brought 
up the past and blamed her mother, but 
the mother has not returned to her old life 
and the society has transferred Catherine’s 
custody to her parents. 

The social worker visited and disapproved 
a prospective foster home; called upon 
three little sisters in a boarding home, and 
endeavored unsuccessfully to locate a man 
for a Boston agency. She turned the Ford 
toward the district office. She had travelled 
many miles. Her route lay through another 
section, no less familiar. She passed more 
little standard schools; travelled through 
smooth, well ploughed roads with similar 
white snow-walls. She felt the same 
friendly security as she passed home after 
home familiar to her. 

Her thoughts dwelt upon the week’s 
work and the variety of contacts—the store- 


keeper; the county judge who signed the 
warrants and discussed the progress of the 
children’s aid society; the doctor, the over- 
seer of the poor; the game of bridge at the 
inn with the new young doctor from New 
York, his wife, and the contractor on the 
pulp job; the cattle buyer consulted in con- 
nection with the new herd of cows; the poor 
little old lady interviewed for the Boston 
agency who had been so glad to sell the 
old-fashioned mirror; the farmer and his 
wife denied the little girl they wished to 
take because of the presence in the home 
of their own feebleminded son; the wife of 
the inn proprietor who had been such a 
helpful friend all these years; the little girls 
in the boarding home and the kind foster 
mother. 

She thought of the wonderful response 
of the farmer with the eleven children. 
How discouraged the social worker had 
been a year ago with the dirty home and 
the pinched, poverty-stricken little folks, 
shunned in school and in the social func- 
tions of the village! How interested the 
cattle buyer had been! The judge had men- 
tioned the change in the family. The 
children were playing happily with others 
at school. What an effort that mother and 
father must have made! What a response 
to the case work effort expended! And 
that last mother who returned to her old 
neighborhood and bore unflinchingly the 
criticisms of her neighbors and even of her 
own child. 

The social worker again considered her 
seven years. Was she giving a quality of 
service in proportion to this response? 
She thought of the long list of appeals on 
her desk at the district office, so many of 
which she was forced to refuse because 
of limited resources, and she wondered how 
many of these would have made similar 
progress. How could she bring a better 
social consciousness to these fine country 
folk who accepted her so simply as their 
friend? What a challenge! 
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EDITORIALS 


O insistent have been the problems con- 
nected with marriage relationships, 
family life, and rearing children that 

family social workers along with the rest of 
the world seem at times to have forgotten 
that an understanding of constructive values 
is essential for the solution of these same 
problems. Miss Richmond as we know 
visualized the vast possibilities of preventive 
social case work, and it is hopeful to find 
other family case workers exploring their 
frontiers of usefulness in determining and 
developing constructive behavior in family 
life. In the words of one general secretary : 


This type of service is, however, a part of the 
responsibility faced by every family society if it is 
equal to the situation. Every movement has its 
frontiers of usefulness that have not yet been fully 
explored and developed. One of the family welfare 
movement's frontiers is the extension of its own 
thinking and practices to such a point as to make 
its doors really open to anyone in the community 
having family problems requiring technical profes- 
sional family case work. Just as hospitals were 
once only thought of for the “ sick poor” and just 
as manual training was first planned for “ poor 
boys,” so social case work has been all too limited 
in its acceptance. It so happens that the relief- 
giving organizations have been the ones to develop 
social case work. But economic relief is not neces- 
sarily an essential part of case work procedure any 
more than pills are given by doctors in every case 
and on all occasions. 

On the other hand, the opportunity for accom- 
plishing something in helping people work out their 
family problems is greatly increased when there is 
no serious economic pressure. The more normal 
the family the easier it is to deal with specific diffi- 
culties. Social case work is not the so-called 
charity work of yesterday. 

Another frontier of usefulness is the family so- 
ciety’s function in the community as advisor to 


people concerned over family situations other than 
their own in which they have become interested, 
No one social agency can assume responsibility for 
all families in a community having family problems, 
What family, indeed, -would not be on its list, 
While a certain limited number are accepted “ for 
care” in the regular routine of a society’s work, it 
is possible for a society through its professional 
workers to be a source of advice to many social 
workers and community leaders, and even on 
special family situations. 

Not all secretaries of family societies or profes- 
sional case workers are alert. Like every profes- 
sion some are more interested in the study of 
processes, technique, and other professional. para- 
phernalia. Perhaps we have too much of it in our 
movement, though a workman must have some skill 
to offer if he expects to be more useful than his 
fellows. Many of our family societies are under 
such great financial pressure that the staff mem- 
bers have little time for considering new responsi- 
bilities and truly evaluating their present work. 

To my mind the secret of the influence of the 
family movement has been its recognition of the 
importance of going to the bottom of things in 
difficult situations, seeking to straighten out the 
snarl by first finding the ends; its recognition of 
the plurality of causes and plurality of remedies; 
its welcoming participation by everybody appro- 
priately concerned; working co-operatively with 
others whose viewpoint and approach are different 
though not opposed; and placing organization and 
standardization at the end rather than at the 
beginning. 


And to the marriage advice bureau’ which 
is recognizing the need of every family for 
advice and help in developing its construc- 
tive values, the family case worker comes 
with a definite contribution. It is not the 
family as an abstract sociological institution 
that is going to seek advice of the experts; 
it is families made up of individuals, each 
expressing its relationships in a form that is 
fluid, reacting differently to the same set of 
circumstances and demanding not general- 
ized but specific advice. No matter how 
important the legal, medical, and physical 
aspects of the marriage relationship may be, 
the social cannot be ignored, because it is in 
its social adjustment that the family unit 
evidences the lack or presence of adequate 
legal, medical, physical (as well as other) 
preparation. The words with which Miss 
Richmond ended her Buffalo speech apply 
here as well as to the contribution of family 
case workers to the field of social reform: 

Prepare yourselves to contribute your character- 
istic difference to that common stock of insights 
through which—without a thought of who is to get 
the credit—there is finally to be achieved as great 


an advance in marriage reform as we are fiow 
achieving in the field of public health. 


* See page 85 of this issue. 
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gol new child marriage law puts her 
well in the vanguard of those states that 
recognize the value to the commonwealth of 
safeguarding the beginnings of family life: 
A provision has just become effective which 
prohibits the marriage of girls under 14 and 
of boys under 18. The New York World, 
commenting on the significance of the law 
from the point of view of western nations 


says : 


The new law brings the legal age for marriage 
in India considerably above the age prescribed in 
some of the American states. The Indian law does 
not differentiate marriage with or without the con- 
sent of parents, since in India marriage without the 
consent of parents is almost unheard of. 

Five American states fix no minimum marriage 
age, either for men or for women, when the con- 
sent of parents is obtained, and a sixth fixes it only 
for women. In these states the old English com- 
mon law prevails, prohibiting marriage for males 
under 14 and for females under 12. Three other 
states specify these minimum ages for marriages in 
which the consent of parents is obtained. In 
Louisiana these ages apply also to marriages with- 
out the consent of parents. Such American states 
are now far below India as far as the legal age for 
marriage is concerned. 


India’s child marriage law is thought of 
by many as paving the way for other much 
needed social reform: 


The decision to abolish child marriage marks the 
beginning of a new era in India’s social history, an 
era which seems likely to witness a basic readjust- 
ment in family and religious customs as well as in 
industrial and political organization. 


Those of us who get discouraged at the 
slowness with which obviously needed social 
legislation is effected in this country may 
well learn something both as to patience and 


skill in mobilizing divergent and hostile 
groups from Har Bilas Sarda, the author of 
the bill. He faced not only the opposition 
with which we are all familiar in connection 
with social legislation that seems an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual, 
but also the sharp resistance of religious and 
social groups who sensed in the new law an 
attack upon ancient religious customs. 


HE 1929 Proceedings of the National 

Conference of Social Work seem almost 
too good to be true. The same familiar 
brown cover—only a little richer in tone with 
its hint of red and the extra touch of gilt— 
but inside what a difference! Large clear 
type, inviting general headings—it opens up 
a new realm of professional literature. We 
do not mean that the Proceedings of other 
years lacked professional value. They were 
read and studied—but, we fear, more often 
as a duty than a pleasure. There is a some- 
thing about this new volume (and, in spite 
of abridgments and omissions of certain 
papers, the 1929 Proceedings seems larger 
than those of previous years) that makes 
one want to read it. The Editorial Commit- 
tee is to be congratulated on its success in 
giving the National Conference papers social 
status, as it were. They offer an additional 
reason for continuing membership in the 
Conference whether or not attendance at 
meetings is possible. Better than a book-of- 
the-month club the Proceedings form the 
basis of that library without which no social 
worker is truly professional. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF 


CASE WORK PROBLEMS 


ELLERY F. REED 


Director, Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Cincinnati 


scoring for the measurement or evalua- 

tion of case work one of the most 
important and yet most difficult features 
was the analysis of cases for problems 
which they presented. It was mainly on 
the basis of these problems that scores on 
adjustment, credit, merit, and tempo were 
given: adjustment having reference to the 
client ; credit having reference to the extent 
to which the agency could claim to have been 


|: attempting to develop a system of 





responsible for such adjustment; merit 
relating to the technique, skill, and good 
judgment of the agency in treating the 
problems ; and tempo having to do with the 
promptness and intensity of work. 

A system of weights was provided for the 
different problems so that some counted as 
more important than others in the final 
scores for the case, but it became apparent 
that more than this was needed. The prob- 
lems evidently were not all of the same 
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significance from the standpoint of type as 
well as importance. It was noticed that in 
some cases the investigation was so poor 
that there was reason to suspect that impor- 
tant problems existed in the case that never 
became known to the agency. Thus there 
may have been a clear indication of a need 
of a psychiatric examination in a case where 
none was ever given. Furthermore it was 
apparent that getting such a_ psychiatric 
examination for the client was sometimes in 
itself a problem for the agency. 

It was also noted that getting a psychia- 
tric examination did not in itself mean that 
the client was in any better condition men- 
tally. If, then, we were concerned with 
the question. “ How much progress has 
this client made in certain personality adjust- 
ments?’ we might have to answer: “ None 
at all,”” even though he had had a psychia- 
tric examination and although the agency 
may have done everything that it could 
possibly do. There were thus these two 
standpoints from which to view the matter: 
the adjustment of the client, and the merit 
of the agency. In order to judge the prog- 
ress of the client, we were obliged to list 
certain problems, the incidence of which 
rested in the client himself. On the other 
hand, in order to evaluate the work of the 
agency, it was necessary to consider certain 
other problems, the incidence of which was 
found in general circumstances outside the 
client and in the agency itself. 

It became evident that the scores given 
sometimes were different, depending upon 
the way in which a problem was stated. 
For instance, if the problem was expressed 
as “tuberculosis” and no progress was 
evident, the rehabilitation or adjustment of 
the client on this matter was zero, but if 
the problem was stated as “need for hos- 
pitalization ” and the agency succeeded in 
persuading the client to go to the hospital 
and in making necessary arrangements to 
make this possible, the adjustment score 
seemed to be indicated as 100. It became 
clear, however, that we had here not simply 
a different expression of the same problem, 
but two different problems—one inherent in 
the client and dependent for its solution 
directly on the hospital and medical treat- 
ment, and another which was a problem 
for the agency and indicated the part which 
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the agency had to play in ultimately effect. 
ing the cure of the client. The idea there. 
fore suggested itself that we call the first 
type a Problem of Deviation and the second 
a Problem of Treatment. 

The Milford Conference Report, Social 
Case Work: Generic and Specific,’ sug- 
gested the term deviation. This report lists 
the various deviations which are of concern 
to social case workers—alcoholism, ill 
health (mental or physical), unemployment, 
behavior or personal relationship problems, 
insufficient wages, lack of skill, old age 
dependency, and so on. These are all of 
concern to the family agency because they 
prevent the client from social self-mainte- 
nance or self-sufficiency and make him 
dependent upon the agency. It is evident 
that some of them (for instance, ill health) 
cannot be treated directly by the agency, 
yet the agency may have a vital part to 
play in the physical rehabilitation of the 
client. It is clear, also, that all these devia- 
tions find their incidence in the client. 

The classification which is now being sug- 
gested for the purpose of the system of 
measurements referred to above is a three- 
fold classification as follows: Problems of 
Status, Problems of Deviation, and Problems 
of Treatment. 

Problems of Status as well as Problems 
of Deviation find their incidence in the 
client. The Problems of Status, such as old 
age, feeblemindedness, widowhood, are in 
themselves incurable or not directly amen- 
able to treatment. All that the agency can 
do is so to order circumstances as to bring 
about the most suitable adjustment of the 
client to the given status. 

Problems of Deviation are _ problems 
arising out of departure by the individual 
or family from certain norms which are 
necessary for self-maintenance. They are 
more or less amenable to treatment, directly 
or indirectly, by the agency and they may be 
adjusted, at least to the extent of no longer 
being problems for the agency. In addition 
to the examples of deviations given above, 
the Milford Conference Report suggests 
others, such as: family antagonisms, deser- 
tion, non-conformity, prostitution, unpro- 
tected childhood, illiteracy. : 


? American Association of Social Workers, New 
York, 1929. 
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Problems of Treatment are problems 
which the agency encounters in carrying 
forward the process of treatment which 
has for its ultimate objective the adjustment 
of the deviations of the client. These are, 
in a sense, subsidiary problems, and, in a 
sense, their incidence rests in the agency. 
It is, for instance, often a very real problem 
for the agency to determine the fitness of 
a mother to care for her children, or to 
give relief adequately and wisely, or to 
secure the work record of a client. It can- 
not be said of this classification that it 
indicates all the matters which should con- 
cern the agency: these Problems of Treat- 
ment are rather the direct, immediate, and 
exclusive concern of the family agency. 
Some, no doubt, have thought of some 
problems which would be listed here as 
“steps in treatment,” yet they are, as a 
matter of fact, problems for the agency, 
problems of treatment, and must play an 
important part in evaluating the work of 
the agency, for they represent specifically 
the things which the agency has to do. In 
listing the Problems of Treatment, it must, 
of course, be fully recognized that there 
must be conscious concentration on some 
problems to the exclusion or slight treatment 
of others. 

These Problems of Treatment, when they 
are solved by the agency, do not necessarily 
mean the solution of the corresponding 
Problems of Deviation, yet the effective 
meeting of these Problems of Treatment on 
the part of the agency may completely 
absolve it from any responsibility for the 
lack of progress of the client relative to 


his deviations. Just as the physician cannot 
be held responsible for the death of the 
patient when he has done all that could be 
done by medical science, so the social worker 
cannot be held accountable for failure to 
adjust deviations in the client if the appro- 
priate case work functions have been well 
carried through. 

Problems of Status and Deviation differ 
among themselves as to the extent to which 
the family agency is responsible for treat- 
ment, all of them involving other profes- 
sions and other forms of treatment than 
that which the family agency is prepared 
to give. Nevertheless, the family agency is 
more or less important in their treatment, 
and the part played in their treatment by 
the agency may be essential though not 
extensive. The credit, merit, and tempo of 
the agency, therefore, need to be evaluated 
with regard to Problems of Status and 
Deviation as well as Problems of Treat- 
ment. On the other hand, the progress of 
the client can be evaluated only in terms 
of adjustment of the Problems of Status 
and Deviation. 

It seems to us that there is a definite gain 
in listing Problems of Treatment since 
these are specific statements of the part 
which the agency must play in the treatment 
of Problems of Status or Deviation. This, 
if carried out completely, would mean that 
all the things for which the agency was 
directly responsible would be found listed 
as Problems of Treatment. This, it seems, 
should greatly clarify the objectives and 
obligations of the agency and tend to give 
to its work effectiveness, plan, and purpose. 





MARRIAGE ADVICE STATIONS FOR MARRIED 
AND ENGAGED COUPLES 


ANNE-MARIE DURAND-WEVER, M.D. 
Director, Marriage Advice Bureau in Berlin, Charlottenburg 


MARRIAGE Advice Bureau was 
A opened in Berlin (Charlottenburg, 
Goethestrasse 23/I1V), in the autumn 
of 1928, to give pre-marital advice to en- 
gaged couples and advice on questions of 
marital adjustment to married couples. 
The need for such a bureau is demon- 
strated by the fact that during the first six 
months of its existence, 150 applicants asked 


for advice at least once and some of them 
two or more times. The office is open for 
two sessions a week—Mondays and Fridays 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., and so far an aver- 
age of four applicants have been seen per 
session. Because of the very personal nature 
of the service a considerable amount of time 
is allowed for each case. Some cases re- 
quire hours for consultation, and very often 
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extensive correspondence is carried on to 
supplement the information received in the 
interview. 

Three groups of applicants come within 
the scope of its work: 

(1) Couples seeking advice for adjust- 
ment of marital difficulties. The aim of the 
Bureau is to keep the couples together, and 
divorce is advised only in cases where a 
successful adjustment of difficulties is out 
of the question. 

(2) Couples coming for pre-marital ad- 
vice. The health, legal, economic, and 
ethical aspects of the relationship they are to 
enter are discussed. 

(3) People seeking advice on various 
human problems of a personal, medical, or 
legal nature. For instance, people seeking 
employment advice, vocational guidance, 
advice on educational questions, love affairs, 
but most of all on how to handle conflicts 
between parents and children. 

All walks of life are represented, from 
the laborer to the manufacturer. By far the 
largest group comes from the educated 
middle class. The applicant’s name is of no 
importance to the bureau and it is not asked ; 
except for a small card with data for sta- 
tistical purposes no records are kept. Two 
thirds of the persons seeking advice are 
women, one third men. The predominance 
of women applicants may be accounted for 
by the fact that there are few women who 
are financially able to pay for medical or 
legal advice, and that the wife’s status in the 
family relation is at the present time far 
from ideal. 

Medical and legal questions bearing on 
marriage are thoroughly discussed with 
couples coming for pre-marital advice. A 
careful medical examination for both men 
and women and an exchange of medical 
certificates is especially stressed. Health 
conditions which might be aggravated by 
pregnancy or childbearing are discussed and 
their seriousness is specially emphasized. 
The Bureau advises against marriage of near 
relatives on the ground that undesirable 
hereditary character traits might be aggra- 


vated in descendants because of similar 
trends of character difficulties in both 
parents. 


Couples are advised to choose their own 
physicians, and it is only when the patient 
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does not know personally a physician to 
whom he could go that the Bureau refers 
him to co-operating physicians. Dependent 
cases are referred to official marriage advice 
stations. Before referring such cases, how- 
ever, the legal aspects are discussed with the 
applicants; the importance of a marriage 
contract is stressed, and in some cases the 
Bureau helps to draw up such a document. 
Special emphasis is put on the importance of 
definite arrangements for household main- 
tenance and pin money, because differences 
in these matters are so often the beginning 
of more serious difficulties in married life. 

Some of the problems involve the sus- 
picion on the part of the wife that she has 
contracted some disease from her husband. 
First the legal aspects are discussed with 
her; then she is referred to a physician for 
examination. If the report on her examina- 
tion is positive, every effort is made to have 
the husband also examined and treated. In 
dependent cases where no illness insurance 
benefits are available, arrangements are 
made for free treatments. 

Complaints by a husband about his wife's 
frigidity involve a careful consultation with 
both husband and wife in separate sessions; 
in many instances either medica! or psycho- 
logical advice or both are needed, and such 
cases are always referred to physicians. 
Sometimes just a discussion of the difficul- 
ties involved is sufficient to bring about the 
needed understanding. 

Some of the couples seeking advice have 
been married for twenty years or more. 
The cause in most of these cases is the hus- 
band’s infidelity. Reconciliation has been 
brought about in many instances even where 
there was a definite charge of adultery. In 
cases where an adjustment satisfactory to 
both parties involved is out of the question, 
however, divorce proceedings are advised. 
In all dependent cases public legal offices are 
asked to handle the legal end, though in 
some cases the Bureau has drawn up pre- 
liminary papers. 

People who just want to talk to someone 
about troubles of various kinds represent the 
largest group of applicants, and in such 
cases the advisor’s best and most effective 


service is to be a sympathetic and patient: 


listener, acting, so to speak, as confessor- 
Referring the patient to his religious advisor 
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has proved useful in a great many instances 
in helping him to rediscover his religious 
belief and to restore his self-confidence. 

Welfare and charity organization agencies 
are most co-operative. 

No birth control information or advice on 
abortion is given by the bureau. Only two 
applicants so far have sought birth control 
information. The ethical and legal aspects 
of this question are discussed with such a 
patient before he is referred to a physician 
who, in the opinion of the Bureau, is the 
only competent source of advice on this 
subject. Only one applicant has sought ad- 
vice on abortion, a case where no medical 
symptom indicated the necessity for such 
action, and the Bureau succeeded in per- 
suading the applicant to refrain from inter- 
rupting pregnancy. 

The Marriage Advice Bureau is affiliated 


with the United Women’s League of the 
City of Berlin, and all matters of a contro- 
versial nature are outside the scope of its 
work, because it does not want to antagonize 
large groups of women who have widely 
divergent views on such subjects. Its 
workers, however, are free to discuss any 
questions with applicants. Happily, most of 
the clients expect. the service the Bureau can 
adequately render, such as advice on health, 
legal, economic, and personal questions. 

In reviewing the activities of the first six 
months of the Bureau’s existence it may be 
said that its expectations have been realized. 
It has been successful in re-establishing 
some marriages where difficulties existed, in 
establishing self-confidence, and in con- 
tributing to the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of the people who have sought its help. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN RECREATION 


RECREATION COMMITTEE, UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 
PART II 


Evaluation of the Experiment * 


the Committee realized that it would be 

impossible to reach hard and fast con- 
clusions in a study based on only ten cases, 
and that “sidelights” and “ indications ” 
were the most that could be expected. How- 
ever, as stated at the beginning of the 
report, certain considerations were kept in 
mind throughout the study and they form 
the basis for the following opinions sub- 
mitted by the members of the group. 


Prec the beginning of the experiment 


(1) Which types of cases will probably 
give the best returns for an investment of 
time and effort in recreational plans? 

Questions of play or recreation form a 
definite part of social case work investiga- 
tion and treatment. In cases where play is 
bound up with a child’s physical, intellectual, 
and emotional development, recreation as- 
sumes an important role in social treatment. 

However, in view of the average case 
load of the family worker the Committee 

*Part I, Material and Method of the Experi- 
ment, appeared in the April issue of THe Famiy, 
page 50. 


is of the opinion that a uniform emphasis 
on recreation cannot be carried out on all 
cases at the present time; a selection of the 
types of cases in which such an emphasis 
should or should not be employed is desir- 
able. Of course, as in other phases of 
social treatment, it is assumed that a thor- 
ough social investigation will precede any 
recreation work attempted. 

The Committee recommends the follow- 
ing as types of families in which an emphasis 
on recreation is advisable: 

(a) Cases in which there is need for and 
a prospect of long-time intensive care; 

(b) Cases in which there is either indi- 
vidual or family disintegration or 
maladjustment ; 

(c) Cases in which there is something on 
which to build and in which there is 
some hope of rehabilitation. 


Emphasis on recreation is contra-indi- 
cated in the following types of families: 


(a) Cases in which the problems involved 
result in an uncertain, suspended, 
volatile situation ; 
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(b) Cases in which the financial and health 
problems are so acute that the family 
could not be expected at the moment 


to enter wholeheartedly into play 
matters ; 

(c) Cases in which there are problems of 
mental disease and extremely anti- 
social behavior requiring immediate 
action ; 


(d) Cases in which there is already an 
adequate play life. 


(2) Has the experiment furnished any 
insight as to discrimination in the matter 
of methods to be used in different types of 
family problems? 

Certain families and certain individuals 
need only to be told of community recrea- 
tional facilities ; their initiative can be relied 
upon to arrange for such connections for 
themselves. On the other hand, there are 
families or individuals who lack initiative, 
or whose initiative may be expressed along 
undesirable lines, and in these cases the 
worker must take an active part in stimula- 
ting and directing play expression. The 
worker does not necessarily stimulate the 
person or family directly; she may secure 
the co-operation of a recreation center in 
inviting him to attend. This plan is espe- 
cially indicated in the cases of adolescent 
boys who might be prejudiced by the rather 
obvious efforts of a woman worker, or in 
the cases of sensitive children who may feel 
themselves unwanted. However, the suc- 
cess of such indirect handling of play prob- 
lems will depend upon the character of the 
recreation center in question. A poorly 
organized center or one in which a very 
loose form of contact is maintained (for 
instance, a playground with only outdoor 
facilities and a large attendance in which 
there is a great turnover), naturally cannot 
be expected to assume or carry out success- 
fully a plan of this type. 

Provision must be made for free time 
before plans for filling it can be considered. 
This is particularly true of parents whose 
need for recreation may be greater than 
that of their children but whose time may 
be filled with household and economic cares. 
Sometimes it is possible to work out a more 
even distribution of household chores, thus 
releasing the mother and giving the children 








some understanding of her recreational 
needs and a helpful training in maintaining 
harmonious family life. 

Families living in, well organized gang 
neighborhoods evidence the need for early 
establishment of wholesome play habits— 
before gang contacts have been made, if 
possible. A boy can rarely be separated 
from his gang and, once he is in it, rec- 
reational plans must necessarily include the 
entire group. Here the factors to be taken 
into consideration are: the type of recrea- 
tion center in the community; whether the 
gang in question is only one of many such 
organizations in the community ; and whether 
it is well or poorly organized (the members 
merely gravitating to each other, and its 
activities being carried out in a very hap- 
hazard fashion). 

The social customs of the family must be 
taken into consideration in making recrea- 
tional plans. For instance, a Mexican girl 
nearing adolescence is not allowed to be 
away from home after supper and must not 
play out in the street after school. 

The use of the family conference when 
there are older children is a means of arous- 
ing interest and initiative and of having the 
final plan come from the group rather than 
from the worker. 

In the disintegrating type of family the 
emphasis should be placed upon recreation 
for the family as a whole, while the ingrow- 
ing or self-centered family needs individual 
recreation with different groups outside 
the home. 


(3) What is the value of: 

(a) The study of recreational back- 
grounds as an aid to social diagnosis? 

(b) The recreation interview in the study 
of personality and in establishing rapport? 

(c) The use of recreation in facilitating 
other phases of family case work? 

(a) The Committee was unanimous in 
its recognition of the value of studying 
recreational backgrounds, particularly of 
adults. Information is often thus secured 
concerning the early wishes and ambitions 
of a person, his philosophy of life, his 
status in the family group, and the family’s 
status in the community. A client’s recrea- 
tional past will not be thought of as influ- 
encing his present and he will be apt to 
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give free and spontaneous information. A 
study of the background brings out desires 
and personality needs which, if gratified in 
a constructive way, may help in integrating 
the individual. Very often antagonisms on 
the part of parents toward their children’s 
play are explained by knowing the parents’ 
own play background. This is especially 
true in the cases of foreign-born adults 
whose play advantages as children were often 
exceedingly meager and who may therefore 
tend to regard such activities as a nonsen- 
sical waste of time. Understanding this 
phase of an individual’s life is therefore as 
much a part of social diagnosis as anything 
else included in the usual social investiga- 
tion, and often it furnishes a basis for 
understanding other information not in- 
cluded in what might specifically be termed 
play. 

(b) The Committee was of the opinion 
that the recreation interview in itself tends 
to establish a friendly feeling between the 
cient and the worker and to establish a 
feeling of confidence. Talking about recrea- 
tion—which is apparently divorced from 
the family troubles—puts the client at ease, 
frees him from the suspicion that the worker 
is prying, lowers the wall of reserve and is 
an emotional release so that the client is 
seen as himself. In the recreation inter- 
views with children the case worker is able 
to individualize the members of the family, 
to secure information regarding the indi- 
vidual’s wishes, his habitual modes of res- 
ponse, his reactions toward other individuals 
and his social or unsocial attitudes. She 
also secures an insight into family relation- 
ships impossible to get by visits in the home 
and talking only with the parents. 

(c) As an aid to other phases of treat- 
ment, the outstanding element of recreational 
work is the rapport established between the 
client and the worker. It Helps to asso- 
ciate the worker in the minds of the family 
with pleasant experiences rather than only 
unpleasant ones such as lack of money, 
illness, domestic discord, problem children, 
and so on. It gives to adults the knowl- 
edge that the worker is interested in all 
phases of their lives and creates added con- 
fidence. With children it is invaluable as 
many children in the dependent families 
seem accustomed to look upon an adult as 





one automatically unfriendly to any desire 
for play. When they see the visitor’s 
interest in play they are more ready to carry 
out other suggestions, such as the ever- 
needed trips to the dentist and clinic. The 
recreation interview itself stimulates nat- 
urally other channels of confidence so that 
with no appearance of prying the worker 
is apt to discover attitudes toward family 
differences, and causes of family quarrels 
and misunderstandings. 

From a more subtle standpoint any plan 
such as recreation which allows for the fuller 
development of personality will naturally 
help in developing a better adjusted indi- 
vidual, lessening the tension within the 
group, and permitting the members of the 
group to develop a saner and more objective 
attitude toward their other problems. This 
objective attitude is an essential in any treat- 
ment involving a change of attitudes and 
modes of personality expression. 

The Committee’s moot point in all this 
consideration is whether or not in securing 
such material one needs an organized method 
such as is represented by the recreation 
interview. A few question the value of 
duplicating material included in a complete 
social history, and are inclined to feel that 
a few casual questions asked here and there 
will reveal the essentials of such informa- 
tion. Others question the use of the out- 
line itself and wonder whether or not 
familiarity with its principal points might 
not be sufficient. All are concerned over 
the time involved in such studies. 

In the light of these various attitudes, 
the following considerations are offered: 

Theoretically, a “ complete social history ” 
would undoubtedly take into account the 
factor of play. Actually, however, this is 
often not included or is done so sketchily 
that the information cannot be applied in 
any specific manner. The tendency of the 
adult, whether he is a parent or a social 
worker, is to place his major emphasis upon 
economic and domestic problems, because 
play to him has become a matter of second- 
ary importance. The usual social history 
conforms to this tendency and in spite of 
our theories on the subject leaves a great 
deal to the imagination so far as play ques- 
tions are concerned. It would seem, there- 
fore, that where a recreational emphasis 1s 








found to be advisable the recreation inter- 
view might very well become a definite part 
of the social investigation but it need not 
duplicate material previously secured. 

As to the objections against the use of 
an outline in which answers are recorded 
during the interview, the experience of the 
Committee is too limited to permit a definite 
recommendation. Of the fourteen adults 
included in the study, two were not given 
interviews, two evidently considered it a 
“ foolish waste of time,” four accepted the 
interview as a matter of course, and six 
obviously enjoyed it. No failures in inter- 
viewing children were reported. The expe- 
rience of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
is that usually the mechanics of an outline 
and recording answers do not interfere with 
the response of the interviewee, provided 
a fairly skillful technique is employed. 
This is true of adult. as well as of chil- 
dren. The chief advantage of using an 
outline is that it relieves the interviewer 
of the necessity of centering her attention 
upon specific questions and enables her to 
observe the client more closely than she 
would be able to do otherwise, noting facial 
expressions and mannerisms which in them- 
selves may be of greater significance than 
actual replies. Of course, the time element 
involved in giving the recreation interview 
must be carefully considered, and in this 
connection it is well to point out a few 
short cuts. In the first place, a slavish fol- 
lowing of the questions is not advised: 
with some individuals certain sections of the 
outline may be covered very briefly or 
omitted altogether; the questions of the 
“ Play Test,” which have not been standard- 
ized and which may have a doubtful value 
for the family case worker, may be omitted. 
The sections in which the worker usually 
secures the best returns for her expendi- 
ture of time are those in which a reflective 
type of answer is indicated. These include: 
reading interests, picture show attendance, 
games played and enjoyed, and association 
with friends. 


(4) Have you learned through the experi- 
ment anything about methods of dealing 
with behavior problems? 

The time allowed in the experiment has 
not permitted any great amount of emphasis 
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upon this, nor have the problems of the 
majority of the children been such that 
could be termed “behavior problems” jg 
the usual understanding of the term. How. 
ever, two of the children included in the 
study were examined at child guidance 
clinics during the course of the experiment 
and a long range view was taken of others 
who appear to be in an incipient stage of 
behavior difficulty. 

The problem of competing with the 
emotional satisfaction secured through anti- 
social behavior has been apparent. Children 
who have well defined gang connections, 
long records of truancy, of sex delinquency, 
and so on, point to the need of establishing 
the right sort of play habits at an early 
age, but this is of little practical value in 
the cases of older children for whom social 
adjustment is imperative. 

Directing the expression of ambitions and 
desires through socially acceptable rather 
than socially unacceptable channels is the 
problem of the case worker. For example, 
she may utilize dramatic classes for the 
“ show off ” individual who may be finding 
his self-expression through temper out- 
bursts or petty misdemeanors; or, for the 
child whose truancy and stealing are based 
upon a craving for adventure, she may 
arrange for a group connection in which 
the emphasis is placed upon over-night 
hikes and adventurous activities of one kind 
or another. In all these plans, however, 
the case worker is dependent upon organized 
facilities for play and if these do not exist 
or are of a mediocre character, her therapy 
along this line may be a practical impos 
sibility. On the other hand, where such 
facilities exist, recreation treatment requires 
the closest co-operation between the case 
worker and the play leader and should not 
be merely a passing of responsibility to the 
play leader. 

“Junking” as a means of securing 
spending money came in for a considerable 
amount of discussion. The children who 
“junk” invariably live in neighborhoods 
where stealing is a fairly well established 
behavior pattern and where one slips from 
“junking ” into petty thievery and thence 
into more advanced types of stealing im 4 
more or less obvious fashion. The inclusion 
of a spending allowance in the family 
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budget and insistence that the money be so 
expended may be a solution in some cases. 
In others, where the amount of such an 
allowance is discrepant with the standard 
of the child’s associates, the plan may be 
only a partial solution. 


(5) Have you any new ideas in the 
matter of recording material? 

The study did not disclose many new 
ideas along this line. Two workers com- 
mented as follows: “I am more than ever 
convinced of the desirability of summaries 
of treatment and _ results—favorable or 
otherwise—with probable reasons, covering 
from one to three months. Also I think it 
not only wise but essential for the worker 
to incorporate her plan and the reasons for 
her decision in the body of the record.” 

“In the analysis of method used to bring 
about certain results the worker gets a 
better understanding of what she is trying 
to do and has a working basis for new 
methods.” 

The Committee offers the following sug- 
gestions for recording recreational material : 

Material hastily scribbled on the recrea- 
tion interview outline is practically unintel- 
ligible to anyone except the interviewer; 


the findings should therefore be summarized. 
The plan of summary used successfully in 
the study included these topics: impression 
of the person interviewed; factual material ; 
evaluation; recommendations. In certain 
cases in which a rather routine type of 
information is secured, the topic factual 
material may be omitted, or combined with 
evaluation for clearer explanation of state- 
ments made. For example: “The child’s 
picture show attendance is average—that is, 
once a week”; or “ Reading interests are 
meager, the child reads only the comic strips 
in the daily newspaper.” 

When several members of a family have 
been interviewed, information which is 
duplicated may be referred to briefly and 
not recorded in detail in the summary. For 
example: “ John’s information about his 
play life is practically the same as Robert’s 
except in the following particulars,” and 
so on. 

Plans for recreation treatment and 
changes therein are recorded in the body of 
the record or on some designated sheet. 
An analysis of significant methods employed 
and of successes or failures in plans is 
also recommended. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Soctar Service ExcHANGE IN CHICAGO: 

Elizabeth A. Hughes and Francelia Stuenkel. 

Social Service Monographs, No. 8, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929, 115 pages. 


To the meager but gradually growing literature 
on the social service exchange, Chicago has con- 
tributed the first published “case study” of an 
exchange. The material for this monograph was 
assembled largely by Miss Stuenkel and the report 
was written chiefly by Miss Hughes, who was 
secretary of the exchange from 1922 to 1924 and 
who played no small part in its development during 
an important transition period. ° 

In the first two of the four chapters the authors 
trace the beginnings of the exchange (1886-1909), 
the developments during the period of leadership 
by the United Charities (1909-1922), and the 
later history of the exchange as a department 
of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies (1922 
to date). The third chapter, regarding “ The 
Practice of Agencies in Chicago in Using the 
Social Service Exchange,” summarizes a study of 
the practice of 19 agencies, as revealed by a read- 





ing of 403 of their records. This section of the 
study is probably the most searching analysis of 
the sort which has yet been made. It is interesting 
to note that this inquiry reflects and re-enforces 
the current questioning in the exchange field as to 
whether modifications are desirable in the tradi- 
tional exchange policy in regard to “ notifications.” 
The final chapter on “ Exchanges in Other Com- 
munities” is interesting but seems not strictly nec- 
essary to the general subject of the monograph. 
The single illustration in the pamphlet shows the 
office of the Chicago Exchange today with its 
“chairs on tracks” and other improved equipment. 
The present set-up dates back to 1921, when Estelle 
B. Hunter, then registrar, revolutionized the opera- 
tion of the exchange through one of the most 
sweeping, sane, and eminently successful applica- 
tions of “scientific management” principles ever 
witnessed in the field of welfare administration. 
Appendices to the pamphlet include a statement 
regarding charities indorsement in Chicago; the 
record forms of the Chicago Exchange; a table 
relating to income and expenses; and a table of 
agencies using the exchange during 1912-1928. 
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The authors are thoroughly scientific in their 
spirit and method, and they have handled their 
subject with admirable detachment and objectivity. 
In the historical treatment one could wish for a 
little more of a picture of Miss Helen Crittenden 
and some of the other personalities who were domi- 
nant in the history of the exchange. After all, the 
history of social agencies can never be interpreted 
adequately apart from the personalities whose lives 
and leadership have expressed themselves through 
these agencies. 

In addition to its usefulness to Chicago social 
agencies, this monograph ought to be of substantial 
value to exchange executives and boards, case 
working agencies, and teachers of social work and 
sociology. 

ArTHUR DUNHAM 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
IFE or Racwet McMittan: Margaret Mc- 
Millan. William Morrow, New York, 1928, 
201 pp. 

All earnest, thoughtful social workers hope to 
leave the world a little better than they found it. 
But there are times when that hope seems impos- 
sible of realization, when the vision of a better 
world only mocks their efforts, when the “dem- 
nition bow-wows” seem to be the frustration and 
end of hopeful endeavor. At such times, pick up 
the Life of Rachel McMillan and read how, after 
many years of varied and apparently unrelated 
training and service and of endless discourage- 
ments, she at last found her life work in the estab- 
lishment of the first nursery school in England. 
Her way was not clear even to herself. ‘ She 
advanced always in the dark, but without this 
advance nothing would have been possible.” 

It is significant that the motto of the McMillan 
Family was Miseris succurere disco. (I learn to 
succor the helpless.) Rachel McMillan’s life was 
spent in doing that. She was born near New York 
City but after her father’s death Mrs. McMillan 
returned to Scotland and lived with her parents. 
Rachel was eighteen when her mother died and 
for the next eleven years she nursed her invalid 
grandmother. To do this efficiently she attended 
lectures and studied nursing so that she astonished 
the doctors with her skill. Perhaps here in the 
sick-room, nursing her old grandmother, the germ 
of her interest in health was born. If so, it was 
to lie latent for many years. 

When her grandmother died Rachel refused de- 
pendence on her uncles and, with no training ex- 
cept her skill in nursing, began life in London as 
helper and junior superintendent in a working 
girls’ home in Bloomsbury. The next step in her 
career from this poorly paid job to her life work 
led her to Bradford, then a ferment of new ideas. 
It was here that the Independent Labour Party 
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with which Rachel and her sister Margaret were 
identified was born. In this stimulating atmos. 
phere of liberalism which aimed at the social 
emancipation of workers Rachel’s way began to 
clear and she determined to train for a sanitary 
inspectorship. She went back to her London 
working girls with a knowledge of the lives of the 
workers and of the conditions of utter neglect of 
the children. Here she finished her training and 
began her work as a travelling teacher of hygiene 
in Kent. She had known the slums of the city 
where, as she said, “ Everything pulls you down,” 
Now she learned of the wastage of human life in 
stagnant rural homes. Out of these - experiences 
Rachel began to see her way, although as yet dimly, 
and with her sister’s help she drew up the draft of 
a health center, “a place of healing in the schools,” 

After hard work, many discouragements, and 
one parliamentary defeat, the bill for medical in- 
spection in the schools was passed in 1907. It was 
not until 1910 that the Deptford Health Centre was 
established and then the horror of the slums was 
revealed. The opening of Evelyn House in 1911 
made it possible to take seventeen girls, ranging in 
age from six to fourteen, and to prove that fresh 
air, cleanliness, and nourishing food will do won- 
ders for sick children. It seems astonishing that 
the A B C’s of health had to have such a demon- 
stration. As the work grew it proved that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and 
that the safeguard of adult life is wholesome, 
healthy, and happy childhood. Then the open-air 
nursery school with five children under five was 
started and here as in the Deptford Health Centre, 
they trained as well as treated. Rachel McMillan 
saw that if the work was to be of any lasting value, 
it must be educational in its widest scope. “ She 
could teach others how to give the thing that 
wakens the best in every one.” 

The story of the years between 1914, when the 
war broke out, and her death in 1916, is one of 
difficulty and danger, of German air-raids when 
they narrowly escaped death, of a vanishing staf, 
of incredibly hard work which went on. “ Putting 
things right in spite of all: making things go im 
spite of all,” was the essence of the spirit that 
animated her. It was possible because “ one valiant 
heart was patient and of good courage.” Life is 
better because Rachel McMillan lived and because 
of her faith in a better social order. 

Luetta TOWNLEY 


UIDE to MATERIAL ON CRIME AND CRIMINAL 
(GG Justice: Prepared by Augustus Frederick 
Kuhlman for the Committee on Survey of 
Research on Crime and Criminal Justice of the 
Social Science Research Council. H. W. Wik 
son, New York, 1929, 633 pp. ' 
This bibliography, which was prepared primarily 
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as a guide for research students, covers the most 
important material on crime and criminal justice 
in the United States, published or in manuscript 
form up to January 1, 1927. The list of books and 
monographs was compiled from the card cata- 
logues of thirteen of the largest public and uni- 
libraries in this country. Additional 
references were obtained by consulting various 
periodical indexes. Information about local re- 
search projects was secured from a large staff of 
co-operating state research assistants. The bibli- 
ography attempted to be inclusive as far as books 
and monographs were concerned but selected only 
the most valuable periodical material. 

A functional classification was adopted, and in 
the arrangement of the topics an attempt was made 
to follow through in a natural order the whole 
process of the administration of criminal justice. 
Among the seventeen sections in which the book is 
divided are included such titles as causes of crime, 
criminal procedure, criminal law, police, punish- 
ment, institutional treatment of offenders, non- 
institutional treatment of offenders, and crime pre- 
vention. A valuable feature of the book is the 
arrangement of distinctly regional material by 
states under the appropriate topics. The student is 
further aided by the use of symbols indicating in 
which of the thirteen libraries the various books 
and monographs may be found. To facilitate the 
use of the bibliography there is provided an alpha- 
betic subject index as well as a detailed table of 
contents. The entire book shows careful workman- 
ship and is indispensable for research students in 
criminology and penology. 


versity 


Jesse F. STEINER 
Tulane University 
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ACE ArtrtitupEs 1N CHILDREN: Bruno Lasker. 
Henry Holt, New York, 1929, 394 pp. 


Bruno Lasker’s aim is “to clarify the problem 
in such a way as to set out in high relief those 
aspects of the situation that seem to call for 
purposeful social and educational engineering.” 
This study needed to be made, and it should in- 
spire other social and educational groups to delve 
into the dark places of race prejudice whether they 
be in the minds of children or in their own minds. 

Those who draw fine distinctions of what con- 
tacts one may and may not have with a Negro, a 
Chinese, or a Hindu, would do well to ponder upon 
the author’s statement that “a refusal to admit 
members of another race to personal contact makes 
protestation of absence of race feeling ridiculous.” 

Teachers, social workers, perhaps most of all 
workers in social settlements should read this 
co-operative study made under Mr. Lasker’s direc- 
tion. Social settlements and neighborhood houses 
in America are often in the midst of mutually 





antagonistic racial groups. Because of the in- 
formality of their programs, because their workers 
live in the storm centers of race prejudice, they 
have special opportunities for the study of race 
attitudes in children and in adults. 

In a recent discussion of race prejudice on the 
part of the staff workers in a Boston settlement, 
more than half either frankly admitted to some 
form of race prejudice or, if not admitting it, 
obviously showed they possessed it, and the latter 
is a more dangerous state of mind than the 
former ! 

I am glad that Mr. Lasker’s study does not tell 
us too dogmatically “what to do.” Its value is 
in that it points the way to further studies. It 
should help adults who work with children to 
allow young minds “to develop in themselves those 
qualities of mind that make for a sense of fair 
play, for mutual appreciation, for mental flexi- 
bility in response to dangerous situations.” 

Marion PERKINS 
Denison House 


HE Cuosen Prorre—A Short History of 
the Jews in Europe: Jerome Jean Tharaud. 
Longmans, Green, New York, 240 pp. 

Here is a book about Jews written by non-Jews 
who have that microscopic insight into Jewish 
traits that Jews are inclined to think they alone 
have. It is a book written by two people with an 
abundant sense of humor and an appreciation of 
the tragic situations which the world has imposed 
on Jews all through the ages and which Jews have 
created for themselves. 

Of what value is this study of European Ghettos 
to American social workers? Just this—that prac- 
tically every Jew with whom social workers come 
in contact—as client, associate, contributor, or 
executive—is only one or a few generations re- 
moved from the European Jew. And while the 
life of this American Jew may be as different from 
that of his European forebears as night is from 
day, he is motivated or inhibited by the same racial 
pride, the same sensitiveness to racial ridicule or 
discrimination. 

lf you would understand why, in the twentieth 
century, in America, in the face of all difficulties, 
orthodox Jews—not only in the Ghettos of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, but in smaller cities as 
well—still cling to five-thousand-year-old customs, 
rituals, and beliefs, read The Chosen People. 
Whether all the historic references in the book are 
well founded, this reviewer is not prepared to say, 
but interesting reading it is. 

The Chosen People should, I think, be required 
reading in every school for the training of social 
workers—not as an authentic chronicle of Jewish 
history, a scientific study of Jewish background, a 
faithful picture of Jewish character, or an accurate 








summing up of Jewish beliefs and religious prac- 
tices, but because it is a little of all this and easy 
reading besides. The book should, however, be 
taken with a pinch of salt because statements of 
fact and personal opinions of the authors are so 
intermingled that it is often impossible to tell which 
is which. 

It is, however, easy to overlook the minor faults 
of the volume; there is so much of really fine 
writing. The tragedy of Uriel Acosta, for in- 
stance, which has been made the subject of volumes 
of prose and verse, is here told in three pages. A 
stark and poignant tragedy of the type that con- 
fronts social workers here every day—the rift 
between older and younger generations of Jews. 
To Jerome and Jean Tharaud this is not a family 
squabble nor a community quarrel but the tragedy 
of a whole race of people. 

“The great effort at intellectual emancipation, 
begun in the thirteenth century with Maimonides,” 
they say, “ended in the seventeenth century, by 
driving a Spinoza from the ghetto and grinding a 
Uriel Acosta beneath the heels of women. These 
Jews who had suffered so greatly to keep their 
intellectual integrity among foreign nations would 
not permit any one of their own people to have a 
conception different from that of the community. 
The persecution that Israel itself had suffered made 
it neither more tender nor more liberal.” 

The chapter on The Return to Jerusalem, the 
three-page interpretation of Charlie Chaplin's art 
in terms of Jewish racial traits, the few paragraphs 
on the trade of being a son-in-law, each are worth 
the price of the book. And nearly every other 
page is just as good. 

Louis RESNICK 


HE Mopern Famity: Ruth Reed. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1929, 182 pp. 


This book will surely be of interest to all social 
workers and particularly to those interested in 
family case working agencies, for it challenges 
discussion on all the mooted questions regarding 
marriage and the family. 

It is closely written, compactly organized, and 
astonishing in many of its conclusions. On first 
reading, one may find oneself confused by the 
carefully written premises and the sweeping con- 
clusions. The discussion of “The Demand for 
New Family Forms” on page 27, is an illustra- 
tion of the method of thought which is used 
repeatedly throughout the book. The background 
of a cloistered life is also apparent in several 
discussions. 

The author voices the restless demand for full 
individual development without regard for con- 
ventions and presses for newer, more flexible 
forms of marriage and family life, but she does 
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not discuss the possible effects of these newer 
forms on the future progeny or on social living, 

One of the “wild young things” and a friend 
of mine summed up my position in a few words 
last summer after reading one of the hectic 
modern novels, wherein a family went through end- 
less pages of agonizing adjustment to the coming 
of an illegitimate child. My young friend said 
“Why, I think the author missed the one really 
important question, and that is, what about the 
child? The father and mother and grandparents 
and uncies and aunts are all brought in to sob 
and moan, but all the time I was thinking about 
the poor little kid that hadn't asked to be bor, 
What would she think? How was she going to 
get an even break with life? Doesn't anybody 
care about her?” 

I wondered too. 

EuGente A. LEONARD 


E Service Socrat dans les Collectivités Con- 
L temporaines: Dr. P. Armand-Delille. Dela- 

grave, Paris, 1929, 236 pp. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this book is 
the introduction, which presents the need of the 
world for social work from the point of view of 
European social development. The industrial revo- 
lution and the trend from rural to urban living 
conditions are described, with interesting reference 
to the place of the Church in stabilizing social life, 
and the present need to supplement the Church's 
influence by organized secular efforts. This intro- 
duction then proposes to take up the most important 
evils which have arisen in the course of social 
changes, tuberculosis, syphilis, alcoholism, declining 
birth rate, problems of family life, problems of 
housing. All these must be attacked with the more 
general need to improve the life of the manual 
laboring class always in view. 

The main body of the book comprises eleven 
chapters and an appendix which covers the essen- 
tials of the French law relating to dependence of 
various kinds. Dr. Armand-Delille discusses first 
the general philosophy of social work and its 
method. His point of view seems eminently prac- 
tical. He does not seem to view social work as 3 
profession in the making, but he proposes it as 3 
systematic method of control of certain conditions 
and envisages both social case work and community 
work. 

His chapter on Social Case Investigation is 
largely and explicitly derived from Miss Rich- 
mond’s Social Diagnosis and includes what is prat- 
tically a translation of Miss Richmond's question- 
naires for type situations of family life. He calls 
this ““Modele General d’Enquete (d’apres Mary 
Richmond).” It is interesting to see how this 
looks in its French adaptation. 
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The discussion goes on with a somewhat de- 
tailed description of the French situation in regard 
to tuberculosis, syphilis, and alcoholism, and the 
laws and institutions which France has provided 
for remedy and prevention. Child Welfare is then 
taken up at some length, and following that, family 
scial work in briefer compass. Then follows a 
description of the “categories” of social workers 
as they exist in France. These include visiting 
nurses, child welfare nurses, school nurses, hos- 
pital social workers, “ factory superintendents” (to 
which group an interesting chapter is devoted), and 
family social workers. The final chapters are 
given over to the leisure time of the working man, 
the social engineer, and the problems of recruiting 
social workers. 

In spite of the evident use which Dr. Armand- 
Delille makes of his knowledge of American 
thought and American methods, he seems to be the 
ssokesman of the French system which differs at 
important points. He says, for example, in regard 
to social investigation, and he seems to be speaking 
of social investigation in general, that it must cover 
information of a medical and psychological nature, 
and that it must be capable of interpretation by a 
physician. This shows, he says, how important it 
is that investigators shall have medical instruction 
and “this is why we require that social workers 
shall have completed at least one whole year of 
nurses’ training, training including, as we shall 
describe later, all which has reference to general 
hygiene and the prevention of infectious disease, 
acute and chronic.” There are also certain re- 
quirements in psychology—for example, some social 
workers must know how to apply the Binet tests. 
Instruction and training in social case method 
itself is not referred to. The implication I gather 
is that this book itself, together with Dr. Armand- 
Delille’s former book, L’Assistance Social et Ses 
Moyens d’Action, would constitute a textbook. 

There is a good deal in the book of definite in- 
formation in regard to organized resources and 
their use. It should be of interest to any one mak- 
ing a comparative study of social institutions. 


M. ANTOINETTE CANNON 
New York School of Social Work 


HILD DeveLopmMENT AND PARENTAL Epuca- 
TION IN Home Economics: Anne E. Rich- 


ardson and Mabel Lawrence Miller. Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Baltimore, 
Md., 125 pp. 


This is a comprehensive survey of the part 
home economics is playing in the rather new 
movement of child development and parental 
education. The material was collected by the 
Questionnaire method and is classified according 
to the type of school and group in which it is to 








be used. Courses offered in full and part-time 
elementary schools, universities, and colleges as 
well as those intended for adults have been con- 
sidered. An interesting section of the book is 
the one dealing with problems and suggestions for 
meeting them. 

The book is intended to help teachers already in 
the field of child development and parental edu- 
cation but would also be of assistance to those 
planning to organize work in either field. 

ELIZABETH GUILFORD 


IN THIS ISSUE 
The article on “ Marriage Advice Stations” 
was first printed in the German magazine, Neue 
Deutsche Frauenzeitschrift, August 1, 1929. It 
has been translated through the courtesy of the 
International Migration Service. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE Epitor: 

In reading over Miss Salsberry’s article in the 
February number of THe Famiry (“ Supervision,” 
page 291) it occurred to me that the writer might 
have been thinking of her subject too much from 
the point of view of the supervisor and not enough 
from the point of view of the staff. For instance, 
does it not dismiss too lightly the subject of friend- 
ship with the formula that the professional rela- 
tionship should not preclude the possibility of a 
personal one? For the supervisor that is an ade- 
quate reply. How about the worker, however, who 
fails to attain that mark of recognition? Even 
though the supervisor may find among her friends 
representatives from all the ranks of the staff 
including even the clerical, so that there is no ques- 
tion of exclusion of a person because of position, 
is there not left in the heart of the person who does 
not make the inner circle a sense of loss which no 
professional recognition can compensate? Isn't 
friendship a matter like marriage—that is, there are 
two concerned? Most discussions of marriage, 
however, approach it from the point of view of one 
person, his likes or dislikes, his happiness or un- 
happiness (quite as often hers), without full recog- 
nition of respect not only for the person’s but for 
the mate’s happiness. I know this is sometimes 
reconciled by a rationalization that the mate cannot 
be happy if the person under consideration is 
miserable, but that is begging the question. 

I wonder whether that doesn’t hold true in the 
friendships in an agency. A worker wishes, as 
every other human being does, for recognition. 
Part of it comes in advancement, part of it comes 
in opportunity for special study, part in participa- 
tion in joint projects, but the most precious part of 
all is still personal, and I very much wonder 








whether in some way or another the supervisor 
must not take this into account—that is, give to 
members on the staff that amount of personal atten- 
tion and partial personal appreciation involved in 
friendships that their work and character entitle 
them to receive; but that the fewer intimate friends 
which she has ought to be found elsewhere? This 
is obviously a frontal attack upon the formula that 
professional relationships should not be an inhi- 
bition to friendship. 

I think the article discusses it well from the 
point of view of the supervisor. I think the point 
of view of the visitor might well be taken up by 
someone who is now in that relationship. 

F. J. Bruno 
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THE PARENTS’ MANUAL 


CHILD 
GUIDANCE 
By 


SmiLtey BLANTON AND 
MarcGaret Gray BLANTON 














This is a simple and practical man- 
ual for parents based upon the best 
thought of the day and an up-to- 
date knowledge of child psychology. 
Every important phase of child 
guidance is here discussed simply _ 
and frankly. 

“This book can be heartily rec- 
ommended to all parents who are 
seriously interested in meeting in- 
telligently the problems in child 
training which they inevitably en- 
counter.”—The Welfare Magazine. 


Octavo, 301 pages. Price $2.25 
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SOCIAL WORK REWARDS 


The tangible rewards of Jewish social 
work may be exceeded by those of cer- 
tain other professions. 

The intangible rewards, however, in 
terms of intrinsic interest, social useful- 
ness, stimulating contacts, etc., are prob- 
ably not exceeded anywhere else. 

Have you chosen your career? If you 
have not, and if you consider the intan- 
gible rewards, also, as being of great 
importance, you are invited to examine 


carefully the advantages of Jewish 
Social Work as a Profession. 


A number of scholarships and fellowships rang- 
ing from $150 to $1000 for each school year are 
available for especially qualified students. May 9 
is the last date for filing application for 
the $1000 and $750 fellowships. 


For full information write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 





A Graduate School 
67-71 W. 47th Street, New York 
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